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~+t{THE LEHIGH UNIVERSES Te 


THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL.D., Presiszent. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 
alt GEUEBAL LITERATURE. 1. Tue Crassicar Course. 2. Tue Latin Screntiric Course. 


5 i SEURDOLDGY. 1. THe Course in Crvit Encinexrinc. 2. THe Course rs MgecHANIcat ENGIN#ERING. 3, 
HE Courses 1n Mintnc EnGineerinc anp Metatiturcy. 5. THe Course tn ExvecrricaA, Encrneertnc. 6. Tue 
IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
" com COURSES. The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually, to 
y a technical , would appreciate a preliminary literary education have decided to offer to such persons an rtu- 
of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
a technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and denior years. 
racy hp four he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
aoe jing upon the course chosen and the diligence of the studéut. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
y use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 
full technical course ; while to who can avail themselves of the combined courses, it ofters a means for acquiring a well- 
—— training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the tuture. 
or further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





To the Honorable Members of the Senate and | brary building and the library facilities 


the House of Representatives of the Common- 

wealth of Pennsylvania, 

GENTLEMEN: The statistical tables 
which the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is required by law to prepare for the 
information of the members of the Legis- 
lature and the citizens of the Common- 
wealth give totals which indicate healthy 
growth in our system of common schools. 
The growth in population and conse- 
quently in the number of children to be 
educated, necessitates an annual increase 
in the number of teachers employed and 
in the number of persons required to 
supervise the work of the schools. The 
election of borough superintendents as 
soon as the population reaches five thou- 
sand, relieves the pressure of work upon 
the county superintendent and enables 
that officer to give more time and atten- 
tion to the remaining schools under his 
jurisdiction. Nevertheless the number 
of schools to be visited and the territory 
which must be covered in many counties 
compels the superintendent to spread his 
energies over too large an area and pre- 
vents him from achieving the best results 
of school supervision. 

LIBRARIES.—There has been a marked 








which the school board of Erie has pro- 
vided for the people of that city are a 
source of local pride as well as untold 
influence for good. In Reading a number 
of public-spirited citizens raised about 
$13,000 by voluntary contributions for 
the library of that city, thus enabling the 
managers ‘‘to lift a $10,000 mortgage on 
property worth at least $30,000, repair the 
building and fit up in adequate fashion an 
elegant suite of library, reading and lecture 
rooms.’’ Although the proposition to 
give the school board representation and 
a majority vote in the management of the 
property in consideration of an annual 
appropriation of $4,000 failed of accept- 
ance by reason of the adverse legal opin- 
ion of the solicitor, the collection of 10,- 
ooo volumes now open to the public will 
greatly benefit the teachers and the 
schools. Honorable B. D. Hamlin gave 
to Smethport $4,000 for a school library. 
One thousand dollars were spent in the 
purchase of books and the balance was 
invested for the purpose of securing a 
revenue for future additions to the li- 
brary. Comparatively few districts have 
availed themselves of the recent library 
legislation. Voluntary contributions, 


increase in the number and size of the li- } however, answer the same purpose as 
braries established and maintained in con- | taxes, and indicate a growing interest in 


nection with the public schools. The li- 





good literature on the part of the pa- 
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trons and friends of the public schools. 
The reports of the superintendents abound 
in facts that show how bountifully the 
efforts of the teachers to create a love of 
good books are bearing fruit. A youth 
who has acquired the power to read will 
find something to read, and it is wise 
economy to give him access to the best 
literature and to teach him how to enjoy 
and appreciate the best thoughts of the 
best men of every age and race. 

NEw BurLpincs.—The public has 
grown familiar with gifts and bequests to 
colleges and other institutions of higher 
learning. Few have thought of the good 
accomplished by donations to the public 
schools. Generosity in this direction de- 
serves special mention. 

About a year ago Mr. P. H. Glatfelter, 
of Spring Grove, York county, proposed 
to the citizens that they raise $5000 for 
the erection of a new school building, 
promising that he would add 20,000 more. 
The offer was accepted and the town now 
has a fine six-room building. 

Magnificent high school buildlngs were 
erected in York, Johnstown, Huntingdon, 
Mahanoy City. Steps have been taken 
for the erection of new high schools in 
Bradford, Chester, Corry, Oil City. New 
school buildings have been erected in 
every growing city of the Commonwealth. 
The seating, heating and ventilation of 
these buildings is worthy of commenda- 
tion; the lighting is not in all cases 
equally satisfactory. The architect needs 
the advice of the oculist; the school 
board should see to it that the counsels 
of the latter are heeded and not ignored 
by the former. 


ADDITIONAL SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


Could those who founded the school sys- 
tem, return to visit the schools of to-day, 
they would see many things that would 
fill them with surprise and delight. It 
would fill them with glad sarprise to find 
music, drawing, cooking, sewing and 
work in wood and metal taught at public 
expense. It would cause them to marvel 
if in the kindergartens maintained by 
taxation they saw play utilized for the 
normal development of thechild. It would 
fill them with wonder and delight to be- 
hold the operation of school savings 
banks by which pupils are taught habits 
of economy ; to witness the organization 
of Leagues of Good Citizenship, whose 
members try to refrain from throwing 





paper, bits of fruit and refuse into the | 
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streets, from injury to public property, 
and from the violation of the ordlnances 
of municipal government. They would 
commend mothers’ meetings, arbor day 
exercises, and commencements in high 
schools. They would manifest great sur- 
prise on learning that in spite of the lib- 
erality of the State in the cause of ele- 
mentary and higher education, no appro- 
priations have been made to foster town- 
ship high schools, for it was the cherished 
belief of Dr. Burrowes that high schools 
within six miles of one another would 
spring into existence all over the State. 
They would agree with the advanced ed- 
ucators of our day that at this time no 
more beneficent and productive invest- 
ment of public funds could be made than 
an appropriation to give all the pupils in 
rural districts school facilities equal to 
those offered in cities or in Common- 
wealths with more advanced ideas on 
secondary education. 

The most important change resulted 
from the enactment of a law providing a 
new method for the distribution of the 
annual school appropriation. 


RESULTS OF NEW LAW FOR DISTRIBUTION 
OF STATE APPROPRIATION. 


A table has been prepared to show the 
effect of the act of July 15, 1897, upon the 
distribution of the State appropriation. 
In most instances the increase in the 
amount received occurred in districts in 
which the average per school (not school 
house) was and still is lower than in the 
districts which suffered a decrease. More- 
over, the average cost per pupil is still 
larger than in the districts which hereto- 
fore profited so largely from the State’s 
bounty. 

It is impossible to tell the effect upon 
the length of the term and the salaries 
paid to teachers. Full returns will be 
found in the reports to be made a year 
hence. Encouraging reports have al- 
ready reached the department from many 
of the more sparsely settled sections of 
the State. The northern tier of counties 
has been greatly helped. The same is 
true of the more mountainous counties 
along Mason and Dixon’s line. Help 
was greatly needed in some of the dis- 
tricts. With the maximum tax rate 
allowed by the law the schools in some 
districts could not be kept open during 
six months. In others the salaries of the 
teachers were altogether inadequate. For 
instance, one superintendent found that 
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there were teachers in his county teaching 
for four dollars less per year than it cost the 
county on an average to keep one pauper. 
He does not claim that the county spends 
too much on its paupers, but he makes 
some pertinent remarks which deserve 
the attention of every legislator, director 
and citizen. He says: 

**It does not take much preparation to be a 
pauper, and it does take some work to become 
even a poor teacher. * * * 

**To employ cheap labor is not always a sign 
of wisdom. It may be and often is the opposite 
of economy. ‘True economy consists in paying 
fair prices for goods purchased or for service 
rendered. A teacher willing to teach for a 
series of years at twenty dollars a month is 
costly at that price. An individual worth one 
hundred dollars a month will not long be per- 
mitted to remain in a twenty-dollar position. 
By paying poor wages we drive out of the pro- 
fession the skilled teacher, or else he goes where 

ood work is appreciated and compensated. An 
individual may love the work, but he owes a 
duty to his family that can be met only by se- 
curing for them the necessaries of life. These 
are not bought but with cold cash.”’ 

The county here referred to is not a 
solitary instance. Taking for comparison 
the figures furnished by Cadwalader 
Biddle, Secretary of the State Board of 
Charities, showing the average cost of 
keeping a pauper at the different county 
homes in the State, and comparing these 
figures with the salaries paid to teachers 
in the school year 1896-1897, it is found 
that in more than a dozen counties there 
were teachers who received less per year 
than the average cost of maintaining a 
pauper. Ina surprisingly large number 
of counties there are teachers who get 
only a small sum in excess of what it 
would have cost the county officials to 
keep the same teachers in their alms- 
houses. The average cost per inmate 
throughout the state is $2.66 per week, 
or $138.32 per annum. No one will 
claim that the indigent and the unfortu- 
nate are too well cared for. It is self- 
evident that teachers who receive for the 
annual term a sum below or even slightly 
in excess of this amount can make very 
little preparation for their work. To ex- 
pect first-class work of them is to expect 
impossibilities. The struggle for bread 
exhausts their energies; they can not buy 
books on teaching or other professional 
literature. To talk to them of attending 
a normal school is mockery. To them 
may be applied Robinson Crusoe’s de- 
scription of the laboring classes in the last 
century. ‘‘ The men of labor spent their 
strength in daily struggling for bread to 
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maintain the vital strength they labored 
with, so living in a daily circulation of 
sorrow, living but to work (teach), work- 
ing (teaching) but to live, as if daily 
bread were the only end of wearisome 
life, and a wearisome life the only occa- 
sion of daily bread.’’ 

What is to be said of the children who 
grow up under such circumstances? It 
is by the merest accident that they get 
good instruction. Taught by those who 
get inadequate support from their work, 
at school not more than half the year, they 
must enter life handicapped in competi- 
tion with those who enjoyed the educa- 
tional facilities of more favored localities. 
If times are hard now for the parents, how 
much harder will the lot of their children 
be when facing the sharper competition 
and the fiercer struggles of the next cen- 
tury? A lengthening of the school term 
at present wages will improve the teach- 
er’s lot, the pupil’s chances of success, 
and the general welfare of the future in- 
habitants of the rural districts. 

Upwards of sixty per cent. of the State 
revenues are appropriated for the support 
of the schools. These revenues are not 
derived from taxing farms and real es- 
tate. It is the contribution which rail- 
roads, corporations and those who have 
money on interest are making towards 
popular education. The common school 
system was founded upon the theory 
that the State owes every one of its chil- 
dren an education more or less complete, 
that it is the duty of every citizen to con- 
tribute by taxation a just share of his 
means towards the support of the com- 
mon schools. Since it pays every gov- 
ernment to banish illiteracy from the 
realm, it becomes the duty of those in 
power to make good schools possible in 
the remotest and most sparsely settled 
districts. From this point of view the 
new law for the distribution of the school 
appropriation is arighteous measure. It 
still gives the cities more per teacher 
than the rural districts receive, and thus 
continues to favor the communiiies whose 
increase in population requires an annual 
increase in the number of teachers and 
the erection of additional edifices for 
school purposes. 













































DURATION OF ATTENDANCE. 


The length of time during which 
pupils attend the public schools, is a 
question in regard to which very mis- 
leading statements appear in the news- 
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papers. Usually there are no statistics 
at hand by which the accuracy of these 
statements can be tested. The records 
kept in successive grades are seldom 
tabulated so as to show the school career 
of individual pupils. The principal of 
the Mt. Washington schools in Pitts- 
burgh, R. M. Cargo, has for years taken 
great pains to trace his pupils from grade 
to grade, and for the information of the 
school department he kindly prepared 
the figures in the following letter, show- 
Ing the percentage of those entering the 
primary school and remaining during 
successive years up to the seventh grade: 


PITTSBURG, May 16, 1808. 
Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER: 

Dear Sir: I have examined our rec- 
ords for the information you asked for 
and have tabulated the results. The 
pupils counted are first year pupils— 
average age about six years. I have 
arranged them in years from 1890 to 
1897 inclusive—giving the number ad- 
mitted yearly and the number reported 
each succeeding year, and per cent. 





1st 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th 
Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year.| Year. | Year. 
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1896, | 205/100 |172,84* 
1897, 208 100* 





1,516 


* Enrolled this session. 


These figures show that in the schools 
of Mt. Washington a much larger per- 
centage of children remain at school dur- 
ing successive years than is generally sup- 
posed. Undoubtedly the figures would 
vary for different sections of the same 
city or of the same county, but the re- 
sults would have been still more credit- 
able to our school system if the pupils 
whose parents removed from the district 
had been traced through the schools to 
which they were thereby transferred. On 
the other hand it may be inferred from 
the figures how many children complete 
in the lower grades all the schooling they 
ever get, and how important it is to enable 
them to acquire the rudiments of an Eng- 
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lish education with the greatest economy 
of time and effort. 

Superintendent James M. Coughlin 
gives in his annual report (see page 263), 
some interesting fignres based upon the 
attendance of pupils in the city of Wilkes- 
Barre. He finds that 67 per cent. of the 
first class promoted from the lowest prim- 
ary grade have continued through the 
entire elementary course up to the highest 
grade in the grammar department. His 
records show that 50 per cent. of the 
pupils entering the lowest grade have 
finally been promoted to the high school. 
Other cities will doubtless show similar 
results. The assertion so confidently 
made that 50 per cent. of those who enter 
the primary grades of the public schools 
remain less than two years, is not in ac- 
cord with the facts. The losses on the 
records of attendance out of which capital 
has been made against the public schools, 
are partly explained by the removal of 
the parents to other school districts, and 
partly by the number of children who die 
in early life. But we may confidently 
look forward to an improvement in the 
attendance as a necessary consequence of 
the laws making attendance compulsory 
up to the age of sixteen in the case of the 
unemployed and in the case of the others 
up to the age of thirteen. Modern laws 
are securing to the child the right to 
know, as well as the right to grow. 


TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW MORE THAN 
THEY TEACH. 


The act of June 28, 1895, contemplates 
the employment in every high school of 
at least one teacher legally certified to 
teach book-keeping, civics, general his- 
tory, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
including plane surveying, rhetoric, Eng- 
lish literature, Latin, including Ceesar, 
Virgil and Cicero, and the elements of the 
following branches: Physics, chemistry, 
botany, geology and zoology, including 
entomology. Since it has long been an 
established principle of law that no one 
shall be employed to teach any branch or 
branches of learning not enumerated in 
his or her certificate, many persons drew 
the incorrect and unwarranted conclusion 
that all the branches above specified were 
to be taught in the average township high 
school. 

Teachers should know more than they 
are required to teach. Other things be- 
ing equal, the teacher who has mastered 
calculus and the higher mathematics, 
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will teach algebra and geometry better 
than the teacher who has simply gone 
over the ground covered by a high school 
course. The elements of Latin and Greek 
are seldom well taught by those who have 
spent only a year or two in the study of 
the ancient languages. Nature study as 
conducted in the lower schools is often 
a failure, because the teachers and their 
supervisors know very littie of the natural 
sciences. The superficial work for which 
many pupils are blamed is due not so 
much to the overcrowding of the courses 
of study as to the lack of scholarship on 
the part of those who teach. The cur- 
riculum is not too full, but teachers are 
too empty. 

From the organization of the school 
system the primary teachers have been 
expected to know more than they teach. 
The public is beginning to make the 
same demand of those who teach in the 
high school. The records of the applica- 
tions for teachers kept by the bureaus 
show that this demand is growing, and 
that the day is not far distant when 
teachers will no ionger aunounce their 
unfitness for the most lucrative positions 
by attaching to their names the initials 
of a degree showing that they have only 
graduated in an elementary course. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


The philosopher Kant used to say that 
out of wood so crooked as that of which 
mau is made, nothing absolutely straight 
can ever be formed. Those who do not 
accept this dictum of the philosopher will 
surely admit that it is far easier to make 
wood grow straight by training the sap- 
ling than to straighten it after the sapling 
has developed into a tree. Every move- 
ment for reform, if it has been thoroughly 
successful, has ultimately sought to lay 
hold of the child. Whether the move- 
meut be one for reform, or for gain or for 
the erection of a monument, the child is 
always thought of as means to an end. 
The movements to beautify Mount Ver- 
non, to erect monuments in honor of La- 
fayette and of the survivors of the Maine, 
and to gather funds for the Red Cross So- 
ciety, are well known examples. But it 
is not so generally known that in Eng- 
land during the first half of this century 
huge profits were extracted from the 
labor of little children, and the race was 
stunted and starved while mill owners, 
land owners and stock jobbers collected 
their millions from the toil of those whose 
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wages they regulated and whose strength 
they exhausted. Little folks were forced 
to carry heavy baskets of coal up high 
ladders, and dragged the coal bunkers 
where horses and mules could not get 
along on account of the narrow openings; 
and ‘‘if they faltered during their labor, 
they were mercilessly flogged with leath- 
ern straps by the overseer.’’ The tales 
of horror told in the English government 
reports led to the enactment of laws regu- 
lating the hours and limiting the age at 
which children can be put to work in the 
mine and in the factory. At least the 
right of the child to grow was thereby 
secured. The laws making attendance 
at school compulsory aim to secure to the 
child the right to know. ‘The law re- 
quiring physiology and hygiene to be 
taught with special reference to the in- 
fluence of stimulants and narcotics, aims 
to secure to the child the right both to 
know and to grow. The greatest enemy 
of boyhood is the cigarette. To fight this 
enemy anti-tobacco leagues have been 
formed for the sake of making effective 
the instruction of the teacher. The forms 
of intemperance which hurt childhood 
most, are intemperance in eating, in 
playing, in working, occasionally in rest- 
ing. Hence while instruction is given 
upon the effects of strong drink, temper- 
ance in all things should be taught as a 
fundamental law of hygiene. Unneces- 
sary friction has been caused by persons 
zealous in the cause of temperance who 
assume that the world is against them on 
the question of scientific temperance in- 
struction. A more serious mistake could 
not be made. The public mind of to-day 
is in favor of scientific instruction on all 
questions. Science is the knowledge of 
things in their causes and relations. Re- 
garding intemperance as a cause, its evil 
effects can be taught with universal ap- 
proval. Regarding intemperance as an 
effect, who would dare to oppose instruc- 
tion upon the various causes which beget 
this vice, bad cooking not excepted. 
Equally well agreed are all men that the 
causes as well as the effects of the virtue 
called temperance,as well as other virtues, 
should be taught. Only we should be- 
ware of committing the mistakes of the 
Greeks over again. Socrates taught that 
the reason why men failed to do right is 
found in the fact that they do not know 
the right, that the way to reform men is 
to inform them. Parents and teachers 
sooner or later discover the difference he- 
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tween knowledge and virtue. Knowledge 
is a matter of the intellect; and it may 
utterly fail to touch the heart, out of 
which are the issues of life. Virtue, on 
the other hand, is a matter of the will 
and has to do with conduct. To teach 
virtue the instruction must reach deeper 
than the intellect; it must touch the 
heart, enlist the will and cause the indi- 
vidual to array himself heart and’soul, in 
sentiment and will, through motive and 
aim, on the side of right and of the good. 
Mere knowledge of the effect of stimu- 
lants and narcotics will not cure the cigar- 
ette habit, or save a growing youth from 
the evils of strong drink. Hence the 
teacher needs not merely scientific infor- 
mation, but also tact and judgment so as 
not to arouse prejudices which block en- 
trance to the heart and prevent the oper- 
ation of influences that quicken the soul, 
guide the will, mould the life and stamp 
their impress upon character. The child 
of the brewer, of the distiller and of the 
tobacco grower should be taught so skil- 
fully as not to destroy the reverence and 
honor every child owes its parents in 
spite of their shortcomings and imperfec- 
tions. If parents and teachers were to 
have only the measure of respect and 
obedience which they earn by faultless 
life and conduct, there would be far less 
filial piety and far less reverence for the 
teacher. 
GOOD TEACHERS. 

The efficiency of a school system ulti- 
mately resolves itself into the problem of 
the best methods of securing good 
teachers. Considerations of sex, race, 
locality, nationality, political and eccles- 
iastical affiliations are of secondary im- 
portance as compared with the selection 
of teachers who will best fit the pupils for 
good citizenship and for the other func- 
tions of complete living. 

If the establishment of chairs of peda- 
gogy in our colleges and universities 
will increase the supply of good teachers, 
let such chairs be endowed at public ex- 
pense or by private benefaction. If a 
city can most easily get a supply of good 
teachers by maintaining teachers’ courses 
in connection with the high school or by 
the organization of a city normal school, 
let that step be taken, though it militate 
against the growth of the normal schools 
established by the State. Even the gath- 
ering of the teachers for a drill of five or 
six weeks at some prominent place in the 
county may sometimes be justifiable, 
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although the experienced teachers seldom 
attend after the second year, and the 
policy, if long pursued, tends to flood the 
rural schools with youthful applicants 
who have made special preparation for 
an examination, but lack the discipline 
and culture resulting from regular courses 
of study. In such cases it becomes the 
duty of the superintendent to maintain a 
rigid standard, and to certificate only 
those whose scholarship and experience 
give promise of success in the school- 
room. 

It is frequently asserted that the State 
normal school has crushed out of exist- 
ence the old academy. Pennsylvania 
has more academies and private schools 
now than before the normal schools were 
established. The normal school, by 
reason of the superior work of its care- 
fully trained teachers, may have made it 
impossible for an inferior academy of the 
old type to exist. In education, as in 
other realms, the law of the survival of 
the fittest holds. On the other hand, the 
long list of collegiate, scientific and sec- 
ondary schools (intermediate between 
grammar grades and university work) 
which now flourish, not as training 
schools for teachers, but as schools sup- 
plying other needs of the community, 
shows that such schools can flourish 
alongside of the public schools. It may 
be confidently asserted that private 
schools, church schools and academies 
with a specific aim like the preparation 
of students for college, will flourish 
whenever they give an education free 
from the drawbacks and obstacles against 


| which the public schools in many places 


are forced to contend. In the selection 
of teachers, in the shaping of the courses 


| of study for specific ends, in economy of 


time and effort, in the personal care 
which can be bestowed upon the individ- 
ual, the private school can offer advant- 
ages which will be sought after by par- 
ents with ample means and a sincere 
desire to give their children the best edu- 
cational facilities. The list of such 
schools in this year’s report is very large; 
but it may not be complete, because 
many of these schools do not feel it their 
duty to report to the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

If these private schools should under- 
take the professional training of teachers, 
and if the School Department should 
make the same demands of them as it 
now makes upon the State Normal 
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schools, large endowments would be 
needed for their support. The State 
normal schools maintain at considerable 
expense a corps of experts to supervise 
the work of the pupil-teachers, and the 
authorities recognize the imperative need 
of more extensive buildings and equip- 
ment for the schools of observation and 
practice. A normal school with 500 
students preparing to teach, needs a 
model school with accommodations for 
an equal number of pupils. 

‘*Public education,’’ says Spalding, 

‘is a people’s deliberate effort to form a 
nobler race of men. It is of paramount 
importance, because other things which 
the national life fosters, as growth of 
population, increase of wealth, abundance 
of food, comfort, facility of travel and 
transportation, political, social and relig- 
ious freedom, are but means to the one 
end of human effort, which is to make 
man himself wise, strong, loving, rever- 
ent, pure and fair.’’ 

With this end in view we levy taxes, 
erect buildings, devise school systems, 
prescribe courses of study, purchase 
books and apparatus, maintain libraries 
and laboratories ; but of all these means 
and agencies not one is so potent as the 
living teacher. In school legislation and 
administration everything should be 
avoided that will tend to diminish the 
scholarship, lessen the skill or lower the 
character of those who teach; nothing 


should be left undone that will enhance | 


the efficiency of the teachers. The en- 
nobling of the race depends upon the up- 
building and improvement of the profes- 
sion of teaching. 
Respectfully submitted, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsylvania 
Jor the School Year ending June 6, 1898,— 
including Philadelphia. 

Number of school districts .. . 2,490 


SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SCHOCL REPORT. 





Number of schools . ‘ 27,347 
Number of graded schools . 16,842 | 
Number of superintendents . . . 140 | 
Number of male teachers . 9,348 
Number of female teachers 18,732 
Whole number of teachers 28,080 | 
Average salaries of male teachers 

permonth...... $42 69 
Average salaries female teachers 

per month . 38 45 


Average school term, i in months . ‘ 7.97 
Whole number of pupils ‘7 1,143,100 
Average number of pupils daily, . 864,626 





Cost of text- books 








Cost of school houses, purchasing, 


building, renting, etc. . . . . $3,484,028 61 
Teachers’ wages... . os 10,332,759 97 
Cost of school text- books ee 699,246 18 
Cost of school supplies other than 

text-books, including maps, 

globes, etc., not including Phil- 

MOOR wt co ow 8 * 133,106 68 
Fuel, contigencies, fees of collect- 

ors and other expenses. . . . 4,695,259 87 
Total expenditures ; 19,644, 401.31 


State appropriation for the school 
year ending June 7, 1897 . . 5,500,000 @& 

Estimated valne of school prope rty 
from last year’s report . 


o 


48,917,002 59 


Items compared with those of the Preceding 
Year, euding June 7, 1897, including Phila- 


delphia. 
Net increase in number of dis- 

tricts .. - 9 
Increase in number of sc hools < 641 
Increase in number of graded 

schools Cie Se ka 1,144 
Increase in namber of male 

ee ae eee 447 
Increase in number of female 

teachers. ... 204 
Decrease in salary of male tea ac b- 

ers per month $1 03 
Increase in salary of female te ach- 

erspermonth.... 34 
Increase in length of school term, 

in months... oe -05 
Increase in number of pupils ‘ 33,228 


Increase in teachers’ wages 

Decrease in cost of buildings, pnr- 
chasing and renting ‘ 

Decrease in cost of fuel, contin- 
gencies, debts and interest paid 


204,575 75 


71,031 39 
Philadel- 


Condition of System, not Including 
phia, with comparisons. 


increasé. 


Number of districts 2,489 8 
Number of schools . 23,983 532 
Number of a 999,719 28,382 
Average daily attend- 

ance aera 746,334 22,223 
Per cent. attendance. 89 3 
Average length school 

termin months. . 7.69 .03 
No. male teachers 9,158 441 
No. female teachers. 15,559 101 
Whole number of 

teaches. « + « « 24,716 542 
Average salary of 


male teachers per 
month... . $41 

Average salary of fe- 
mi ale teachers or 
month . 

Cost of school sup- 
plies other than text 
books . 

Teachers’ wages . 

Fuel and contingen- 
gencies 


o6 decrease, .26 


32 50 decrease, .36 


433,106 68 
8,020,396 84 


$20,771 05 
181,180 39 


8,798 49 
2,962 41 


4,095,817 03 
546,596 13 
Purchasing, building 
and repairs . - 2,933,843 23 dc, 362,450 9I 
Total expenditures . 16,029,669 91 dc. 56,335 55 
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Average number of 
mills on dollar for 
school purposes . 

Average number of 
mills on dollar for 
building purposess 

Amount of tax levied, 9,725,229 60 


Statistics for Philadelphia. 


3.14 decrease, .69 


1.64 decrease, 1.24 
374,218 29 


Number of schools. ..... . 3,364 
Number of male teachers. . . . 190 
Number of female teachers. . 3,174 


Average salary of male teachers 


permonth..... $121 93 
Average salary of fem: le teachers 

per month... : 67 61 
Number of pupils in se chool at end 

of year... baa ek we 143,381 
Average attendance 128,292 
Teachers’ wages . . $2,312,363 13 
Cost of sc hool houses end: repai irs 550,185 38 


Cost of books, fuel, stationery an d 
continyencies 


480 @ 
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A WONDER-BOX. 





T is a very little box. It is black, and 

round much likeaball. It has no lid. 

There is no key to it. There seems to be 
no way to open it. 

But the box really can be opened, only 
it must be done in just the right way, or 
nothing will be found in it. 

Neither you nor I can open it in the 
right way. If we should take a strong 
knife and cut it open, we should say, 
‘*Why, there is nothing in it; it is only 
a little solid ball all the way through. 
The next time we find one we shall 
not trouble ourselves about it. We shall 
just throw it away.’’ And so we do. 

Out upon the ground the little round 
ball goes sailing from our hands. 

It rests upon the soft brown earth. It 
sinks deeper and deeper into the ground, 
Now it can not be seen. It seems to be 
gone forever. 

Not so. The maker of the wonder-box 
has not forgotten it. He knows how to 
open it. He sends some little fairies to 
unlock it. 

The rain-fairy comes to the little box 
and taps upon it. Lo! it grows bigger. 

The Sunshine-fairy calls from above. 
Now the box begins to open. Up into 
the air springs a tiny green-coated mes- 
senger. Down deeper into the earth go 


slender white runners. 

Higher and higher grows the vine,— 
for a vine it is. 
the roots. 

No magician ever took so much out of 
so small a box as the Rain fairy and Sun- 


Deeper and wider spread 








shine fairy have called from this tiny 
wonder-box in the ground. And, after 
ali, it is not so strange, for this little box 
was a real live thing. But it was fast 
asleep. The good fairies have waked it 
up, and it is beginning to eat and grow. 
It is growing for something, too. 

It is going to make more wonder-boxes, 
and leave in them the power with which 
it itself started. 

So far as we can see, it has nothing to 
make them of, except the moisture, the 
air, and the sunshine. 

But it goes on with its work, until at 
last, behold what it has done,—roots, 
stem, leaves, buds, flowers, seeds,—a 
hundred times itself has this one little 
wonder-box brought forth ! 

Every seed is just such a wonder-box. 
Although some of them are so tiny, each 
has this strange power. 

Some hold trees, some little plants, 
some big ones—plants of different sizes, 
shapes, and kinds. 

No seed ever makes a mistake. It is 
sure to make a plant and seeds just like 
itself.i—From Beginner's Reader, pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Company. 
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THADDEUS 





STEVENS 





BY A. E. WINSHIP. 





T was as perfect an April day as ever 
dawned in the beautiful valley of the 
Susquehanna, April 11, 1835, when earn- 
est men with determined step went up the 
hill to the state house at Harrisburg to 
engage in one of the most determined 
contests ever waged in any legislature. 
The fight for the free school system of 
Pennsylvania was begun in 1831, when 
an act was passed creating a fund for 
the maintenance of public schools, which 
would amount to $2,000,000 in ten years. 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, and Pittsburg 
had previously provided for public edu- 
cation. In 1827 the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Public Schools 
was organized in Philadelphia, and to its 
persistent activity was largely due the 
agitation and mild legislation of 1831, 
and the establishment of the public schools 
in 1834. Governor Wolf, in his inaugural 
in 1831, pleaded earnestly for a school law, 
and in his annual message in 1833-34, he 
devoted nearly the entire document to this 
issue. The session following was largely 
devoted to showing the need of some leg- 
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islation for the education of the children, 
and a general school bill was passed al- 
most unanimously. This went into effect 
on the third Friday of the September fol- 
lowing, 1834, by the election of school 
directors in each district in the state, and 
the meeting of these directors in each 
county on the first Tuesday in Novem- 
ber for the assessment of taxes for the 
support of schools. The country town- 
ships had not awoke to an appreciation 
of what was planned for them until the 
sheriffs notified the people of the Septem- 
ber meeting; then the opposition was as 
intense asa cyclone. Of the 987 districts 
in the state, 485 either voted outright 
against the system or defied the law stub- 
bornly. Political party ties and church 
relations were rudely broken in the mad 
antagonisms created. In some communi- 
ties {ree-school men were heartlessly boy- 
cotted and ruined in business. Enmities 
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hottest shot. More and more intense 
grew the conflict, both sides struggling 
for the votes of those who had not an- 
nounced themselves on either side. As 
the crisis approached, Thaddeus Stevens 


| stepped to the front and met the assail- 


ants with such strength of logic, brilli- 
ancy of rhetoric, nobility of purpose, and 
magnanimity of spirit that the bill was 
saved, and dangerous opposition ended 
for all time. Thaddeus Stevens, by one 
speech, saved the free school system to 
Pennsylvania. 

It was my rare privilege, at Lancaster, 
Penna., some years since, to hear the story 
of that day from one who was present on 
that occasion, and his description of the 
day, the prayer (!!), the combatants, and 


' notably the glorious statesmanship and 


were created that outlasted the lifetime of | 


those concerned. 

The excitement was at its height in the 
winter preceding the legislative battle of 
April 11, 1835. The stock arguments 
were that the education of the masses 
would breed idleness, vice and crime; 
that the people would be impoverished 
and even bankrupted if forced to support 
public schools, that were opprobriously 
characterized, ‘‘ forced schools.’’ 

Governor Wolf had been four years in 
office, and, though his advocacy of the 
free school measure jeopardized his polit- 
ical future, he heroically defended the law 
in his annual message that year, and 
staked all upon the retention of the law 
upon the statute-book. Almost the only 
subject before the legislature from early 
December to April was the question of 
the school law. By common consent the 
battle was to be fought to a finish on 
April 11. As the legislators walked up 
the hill on that balmiest of spring morn- 
ings, the friends of the bill said: ‘‘It is 
God’s day. We must win.’’ When the 
chaplain rose for prayer, to the consterna- 
tion of the friends of the bill, he besought 
Almighty God to lay bare his strong right 
arm and save the state from that poverty 
and bankruptcy which were sure to follow 
if the people were to have their property 
wrested from them for the education of 
all the children. ‘‘’Tis God’s day, ’tis 
his day,’’ whispered the opponents of the 
bill. ‘‘ Didn’t ye hear his minister ?’’ 

The battle opened with every leader 
ready with weightiest arguments and 








magic eloquence of Mr. Stevens, was an 
event of a life-time. Whether judged by 
its intellectual vigor, intensity of devo- 
tion, forensic skill, immediate or far- 
reaching consequences, there has been 
no other educational address to equal 
this in the histery of our country. The 
women of Reading, Pennsylvania, had 
the eutire speech printed upon a silk ban- 
ner and presented to Mr. Stevens, and in 
later life he pronounced this his most 
precious possession. 

Thaddeus Stevens was a native of Ver- 
mont, born April 4, 1792. His father was 
a poor farmer, and his mother an emi- 
nently energetic woman, who, by her 
own toil and economy, made it possible 
for him to work his way through col- 
lege—he earning something by cobbling 
and teaching by turns. Upon graduation 
from Dartmouth, 1814, to which college 
he had gone after spending a year or two 
at the University of Vermont, he went to 
York, Pennsylvania, as assistant in the 
academy, studying law meanwhile for 
some two years. When he was ready 
for practice he was met by a rule just 
passed by the bar association, presum- 
ably for his discomfiture, that no one 
should be admitted who had had other 
occupation while studying law. He met 
his enemies’ attack by going over into 
Maryland, where a court was in session 
with one of the most eminent judges of 
the day upon the bench, passed the ex- 
amination, and was admitted to the bar. 
He returned and opened a law office, but 
was so bitterly opposed by all the law- 
yers that he could get no practice, and 
despaired of success until unexpectedly 
he secured as a client a murderer who 
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was so unpopular that no lawyer would | 


take hiscase. Their mutual unpopularity 
gave Stevens a rare opportunity, which he 
improved ; and though he did not clear his 
client, the brilliancy and adroitness of his 
conduct of the case made him at once one 
of the leading lawyers of the county. 

He was still politically and personally 
antagonized, and his legal reputation was 
purely local. The school bill had become 
so unpopular that its friends in the legis- 
lature of 1834 were nearly all defeated for 
re-election, and Mr. Stevens barely es- 
caped defeat. Hisconstituents in the now 
famous town of Gettysburg and vicinity, 
by an almost unanimous vote, instructed 
him to oppose the bill. On the contrary, 
he rose to the occasion, and defying their 
instructions, made probably the greatest 
speech of his life, a speech so eloquent 
and powerful that it gave him at once 
a very wide reputation. He was one of 
the most noted Congressmen in the most 
heroic period of the century, but he never 
forgot that defending an unpopular client 
gave him professional prosperity, and 
championing an unpopular cause, politi- 
cal preferment; and the black man in his 
darkest days had no abler defender. 

When he made his first great speech in 
the national House of Representatives, 
the leaders of the opposition called a 
special conference and it was said: ‘* Our 
enemy has a general now. We cannot 
buy him, we cannot allure him with 
office, we cannot seduce him. He is in 
earnest. Heisbold. Wecan neither flat- 
ter nor frighten him.’’ 

He was the recognized leader in Con- 
gress at the outbreak of the war, and re- 
mained its leader until his death [ August 
11, 1868]. He did heroic service for hu- 
manity during his long Congressional 
life. He made many great speeches in 
the days of Webster and Everett, Sumner 
and Lincoln, but his greatest service for 
humanity wasin preventing the repeal 
of the Pennsylvania free school law by 
which, amended and improved from time 
to time, in many of its essential features, 
nearly a million children are being edu- 
cated each year, and to which the State 
annually contributes $5,500,000. 

At the age of seventy-two he wrote: 
‘*T have been thirty years in public life. 
When I review all the measures in which 
I have taken part, some of them very im- 
portant, I see none in which I feel so 
much pleasure, perhaps I may be excused 
for saying pride, as in the free school 
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system of Pennsylvania. When I en- 
tered the legislature thirty years ago, 
there was not a school in any part of the 
State where the children of the poor could 
acquire common education without re- 
cording themselves paupers. Now there 
is no obscure spot within the broad limits 
of Pennsylvania where the children of 
the rich and the poor do not meet in 
common schools on equal terms.”’ 
Greatest honors are ever to be won by 
whoever can contribute anything sub- 
stantial by way of leadership to the edu- 
cational progress of a great nation. Per- 
haps no one, Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard excepted, has contributed more 
to the cause of American schools than 
Thaddeus Stevens by his great speech at 
this critical era in their history. Some 
passages from this speech are here given: 


‘“‘It would seem to be humiliating to be 
under the necessity, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of entering into a formal argument to 
prove the utility, and to free governments 
the absolute necessity, of education. More 
than 2,000 years ago the deity who presided 
over intellectual endowment ranked highest 
for dignity, chastity, and virtue, among the 
goddesses worshipped by cultivated pagans. 

‘If an elective republic is to endure for 
any great length of time, every elector must 
have sufficient information to direct wisely 
the legislatures, the ambassadors, and the 
executive of the nation; for some part of all 
these things, some agency in approving or 
disapproving ofthem, falls to every freeman. 

“The industrious, thrifty, rich farmer 
pays a heavy county tax to support criminal 
courts, build jails, and pay sheriffs and jail- 
keepers, and yet probably he never has had, 
and never will have, any direct personal use 
for either. He never gets the worth of his 
money by being tried for a crime before the 
court, allowed the privilege of the jail on 
conviction, or receiving an equivalent from 
the sheriff or his hangman officers!’ 

‘*Much of its unpopularity is chargeable 
upon the vile arts of unprincipled dema- 
gogues. Instead of attempting to remove 
the honest misapprehensions of the people, 
they cater to their prejudices, and take ad- 
vantage of them, to gain /ow, dirty, tempor- 
ary local triumphs. 1 do not charge this on 
any particular party. Unfortunately, almost 
the only spot on which all parties meet in 
union is this ground of common infamy!’’ 

‘‘I have seen the present Chief Magis- 
trate of this Commonwealth violently as- 
sailed as the projector and father of this 
law. I am not the eulogist of that 
gentleman; he has been guilty of many 
deep political sins. But he deserves the 
undying gratitude of the people, for the 
steady, untiring zeal which he has man- 
fested in favor of common schools, I 
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trust that. the people of this State will never 
be called upon to choose between a sup- 
porter and an opposer of free schools. 
if it should come to that, if that is to be 
made the turning point on which we are to 
cast our suffrages, if the opponent of educa- 
tion were my most intimate personal and 
political friend, and the free-school candi- 
date my most obnoxious enemy, I should 
deem it my duty, as a patriot, at this mo- 
ment of our intellectual crisis, to forget all 
other considerations, and to place myself, 
unhesitatingly and cordially, in the ranks of 
him whose banner streams in light!”’ 

‘But will this Legislature—will the wise 
guardians of the dearest interests of a great 
Commonwealth, consent to surrender the 
high advantages and brilliant prospects 
which this law promises, because it is de- 
sired by worthy gentlemen, who, in a 
moment of causeless panic and popular de- 
lusion, sailed into power on a Tartarian 
flood ?—a flood of ignorance darker, and to 
the intelligent mind, more dreadful than 
that accursed Stygian pool, at which mor- 
tals and immortals tremble! Sir, it seems 
to me that the liberal and enlightened pro- 
ceedings of the last legislature have aroused 
the demon of Ignorance from his slumber; 
and, maddened at the threatened loss of his 
murky empire, his discordant howlings are 
heard in every part of our land.”’ 

‘* The barbarous and disgraceful cry which 
we hear abroad in some parts of our land, 
‘that learning makes us worse—that educa- 
tion makes men rogues,’ should find no 
echo within these walls. Those who hold 
such doctrines anywhere would be the ob- 
jects of bitter detestation if they were not 
rather the pitable subjects of commiseration. 
For even voluntary fools require our compas- 
sion as well as natural idiots !”’ 

‘Let all, therefore, who would sustain 
the character of the philosopher or philan- 
thropist, sustain this law. Those who 
would add thereto the glory of the hero can 
acquire it here, for in the present state of 
feeling in Pennsylvania, I am willing to ad- 
mit, that but little less dangerous to the 
public man is the war-club and battle-axe of 
savage ignorance than to the lion-hearted 
Richard was the keen scimitar of the Sara- 
cen. He who opposes it, either through in- 
ability to comprehend the advantages of 
general education, or from unwillingness to 
bestow them on all his fellow citizens, even 
to the lowest and the poorest, or from dread 
of popular vengeance, seems to me to want 
either the head of the philosepher, the 
heart of the philanthropist, or the nerve of 
the hero.”’ 

‘Who would not rather do one living 
deed than to have his ashes enshrined in 
ever-burnished gold? Sir, I trust that when 
we come to act on this question, we shall 
take lofty ground—look beyond the narrow 
space which now circumscribes our vision— 
beyond the passing, fleeting point of time 
on which we stand—and so cast our votes 
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that the blessing of education shall be con- 
ferred on every son of Pennsylvania—shall 
be carried home to the poorest child of the 
poorest inhabitant of the meanest hut of 
your mountains, so that even he may be 
prepared to act well his part in this land of 
freemen, and lay on earth a broad and a 
solid foundation for that enduring knowl- 
edge which goes on increasing through in- 
creasing eternity.’’ 

He closed with these paragraphs: ‘‘I 
am comparatively a stranger among you, 
born in another, in a distant state; 
no parent or kindred of mine did, does, 
or probably ever will dwell within your 
borders. I have none of those strong 
cords to bind me to your honor and your 
interest; yet if there is any one thing 
on earth which I ardently desire above all 
others, it is to see Pennsylvania standing up 
in her intellectual, as she confessedly does 
in her physical resources, high above all 
confederate rivals. How shameful, then, 
would it be for these her native sons to feel 
less so, when the dust of their ancestors is 
mingled with her soil, their friends and rel- 
atives enjoy her present prosperity, and 
their descendants for long ages to come 
will partake of her happiness or misery, her 
glory or her infamy!’ 

‘*T have often thought and wished that I 
was the owner or trustee of the whole moun- 
tain of Ophir. I would scatter its yellow 
dirt upon the human intellect until, it 
there be one fertilizing property in it, every 
young idea should shoot forth with over- 
shadowing luxuriance.’’—NV. £. England 
Journal of Education, Oct., 1896. 
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Cover the fire, put out the lights, 
The tasks of the year are over and done, 
We've trodden our valleys, climbed our heights 
In life’s hard fight we have lost or won. 


ERHAPS we have won when we seem 
but to have lost. A true gain is very 
often the result of an apparent loss. We 
strive, we fail. Strength was gained by 
the striving and if we knew the end from 
the beginning, we might be profoundly 
thankful that we failed. 

But supposing we strive for a real 
good, and then fail? ‘The righteous as- 
piration, the putting forth of effort, have 
made character fibre, and the determina- 
tion to try again is in itself an evidence 
of added strength. What a flavorless, 
characterless thing Life would be if 
every thing we desired came to us for the 
wishing or asking. 

And, again, we may have needed the 
living out of the disappointment and non- 
success, or we may not have been ready 
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for the desired good. Quick success might 
have made us vain and self-satisfied. 

Robert Louis Stevenson says: Life is 
not designed to minister to a man’s van- 
ity—when the time comes that he should 
go, there need be few illusions left about 
himself. ‘‘Here lies one who meant 
well, tried a little, failed much;’’ surely 
that may be his epitaph, of which he need 
not be ashamed. There is indeed one ele- 
ment in human destiny that not blindness 
itself can controvert—whatever else we 
are intended to do, we are not intended 
to succeed perfectly. It is so in every 
art and study, it is so above all in the 
continued act of living well. Here is a 
pleasant thought for the year’s end or 
for the end of life. Only self-deception 
will be satisfied, and there need be no de- 
spair for the despairer. 

‘**No despair for the despairer,’’ is the 
true note of comfort for the ending of an- 
other year. But there is another lesson 
growing out of the year’s failures: the 
learning to be patient with one’s self. 
A teacher is advised to be patient with 
the shortcomings of the children. Why 
does not somebody counsel her to be 
patient with her own shortcomings? Who 
feels more keenly the heart sickness that 
shadows life like a black cloud, when day 
after day sees a repetition of the very 
things she had determined not to do? 
These might seem little to a looker-on, 
but to her they are not smal], and the 
failure to live up to her own ideals has 
again and again brought deep discour- 
agement. 

She would not be irritated again by the 
indifferent critical tone of her principal ; 
she would not lower her standard of right 
and wrong because it brought a visiting 
parent with unjust denunciation; she 
would be patient when the same word 
was missed three days in succession; 
she would not start nervously and frown 
when the erasers dropped and the pencils 
scratched ; she would not scowl and speak 
sharply if the boys ‘‘ broke line’’ and 
stepped hard coming up the stairs; she 
would not tell her trials in the few social 
minutes when the teachers chatted to- 
gether; she would never call another 
child ‘‘stupid’’ or scold because he 
‘*couldn’t understand ;’’ or declare she 
had the ‘‘ worst class she had ever seen ’’ 
and that they were not well prepared be- 
fore they came to her:—all these things 





and a hundred others she had mentally 
vowed not todo, and yet the next day 
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had seen a repetition of some of these 
very things. 

Patience with one’s self, and a little 
philosophy, a little rest, and a good deal 
of exercise in fresh air, is the best cure 
for the discontent of a conscientious 
teacher when she fails to live up to her 
own standard, because she is human, 
nerve-tired and physically worn. 

Patience, then, over the failures of the 
old year. There is ground for hope and 
fresh courage for the year to come in the 
fact that the sensibilities are keen enough 
to recognize and deplore one’s shortcom- 
ings, and that the soul is not dulled by 
an apathetic self-complacency that re- 
fuses to acknowledge a failure or blindly 
lays the cause at the feet of others. Pain 
means life, and life means hope for a new 
beginning. 

Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
Prom the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round, 

We rise by the things that are under our feet; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet.”’ 

Primary Education. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
SALARY. 





BY H. C. KREBS. 


f fags is one of the most interesting 
questions connected with the school. 
It is the subject of much thought and 
anxiety. We are prone to believe that 
chance and luck are the main determin- 
ants in raising salaries; and that some 
day we may be the lucky ones, 

On consideration, however, it appears 
that success in gaining higher salaries 
results from means that are proper or im- 
proper. The latter are often employed, 
often succeed, and yet because they are 
questionable, merit mo consideration. 
There is no dishonor whatever in certain 
other means that are entirely legitimate, 
and rarely fail of success. 

To illustrate : Some years ago a young 
lady was elected to a small town school 
employing five teachers. The Board took 
her entirely on the recommendation of 
the principal. Her salary was $350. It 
was soon evident that no mistake had 
been made in her election. She was 
small in stature, but very active. A 
visitor once remarked, ‘‘She can walk 
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round the entire school-room in the time 
it takes some teachers to turn around.’’ 
Her intense activity aroused similar en- 
ergy inher pupils. Every one who visited 
her room found things going vigorously. 
Pupils liked her, parents liked her, prin- 
cipal liked her; and at the end of the 
year, when a reception was given to 
parents in the school-room, classes heard, 
work shown, the members of the Board 
were delighted, and the comments of the 
visitors were favorable. 

That evening the Board met, and her 
salary was increased $100. Any schem- 
ing on her part, do you think? Any 
private influence? Nothing whatever. 
She simply did superior work. She had 
come to the town a stranger at the open- 
ing of the term, and now she was given 
fifty dollars more than any lady teacher 
had ever received in that school before. 
A year later she was again advanced to 
$475, then to $500, aud after three years 
at that salary she was given $525. Should 
she receive a more favorable offer else- 
where, the Board would doubtless equal 
the salary offered, for she has become al- 
most indispensable to the school and the 
town. 

Another case occurred in the same state. 
In this school the maximum was $500. 
The teacher began at $400, and after four 
years reached the limit. Her work was 
so excellent that a few years later a prom- 
inent superintendent visited her school, 
and offered her $550, with a possibility of 
at least $700 in time. She consulted the 
board, who informally agreed to give her 
$550 to stay. The superintendent now 
increased his offer to $600. Again the 
board considered the case, and concluded 
that the interests of the town demanded 
her retention—they could not let her go 
for a consideration of merely fifty dollars; 
and so she was offered $600 to stay, and 
she agreed. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances, 
Despite all statements to the contrary, 
boards of education are generolly willing 
to pay extraordinary wages for extraor- 
dinary work The question with them 
usually is, Can we replace her with one 
as good as she is? If not, we will raise 
her salary if necessary to keep her. 

The way, therefore, to raise your salary 
is to do superior work. Be active in the 
school-room. Read a few of the best ed- 
ucational papers regularly, and apply the 
good things you find. Always be self- 
contained and reasonable in your dealings 
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with parents and scholars. Make your- 
self indispensable to the best interests of 
the school and of the community. 

Just one word more,—attend as many 
educational meetings as you can, and 
take part in them. Don’t refuse when 
asked to read a paper. Do the best you 
can. If you come forward with the old 
excuse, ‘‘There are so many others in 
our schools who can do better than I,”’ 
you may be taken at your word by the 
Board, and may be given less salary than 
the others. Contact with bright minds 
is a powerful stimulus. Attempts to ex- 
press your ideas clarify them in your own 
mind. Bea force in professional circles 
as well as in social circles. In this way 
you will become known, your /e/d of 
influence will be extended, and your sal- 
ary will keep pace with your develop- 
ment.—Primary Education. 


EDUCATION. 


BY MARTIN LUTHER. 


TOW if thou hast a child that is fit to 
| | receive instruction, and art able to 
hold him to it and dost not, but goest 
thy way and carest not what shall become 
of the secular government, its laws, its 
peace, &c., thou warrest against the sec- 
ular government, as much as in thee lies, 
like the Turk, yea, like the devil himself. 
For thou withholdest from the kingdom, 
principality, country, city, a redeemer, 
comfort, corner-stone, helper, and saviour. 
And on thy account the emperor loses 
both sword and crown; the country loses 
safeguard and freedom, and thou art the 
man through whose fault (as much as in 
thee lies) no man shall hold his body, 
wife, child, house, home, and goods in 
safety. Rather thou sacrificest all these 
without ruth in the shambles, and givest 
cause that men shall become mere beasts, 
and at last devour one another. This all 
thou wilt assuredly do, if thou withdraw 
thy child from so wholesome a condition, 





Martin Luther, born at Eisleben, Saxony, 
toth November, 1483; died 18th February, 1546. 
The great Reformer was reverenced by his 
countrymen as the father of the German lan- 
guage and literature. The extract here given 
is from ‘‘A Discourse on the Spiritual Advant- 
age arising from the Furtherance of Schools, 
and the Injury consequent on the Neglect of 
Them,’’ is an interesting specimen of Luther’s 
powers as an essayist, and has a curious signifi- 
cance in these days of general education. 
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for the belly’s sake. Now art thou nota 
pretty man and a useful in the world? 
who makest daily use of the kingdom 
and its peace, and by way of thanks, in 
return, robbest the same of thy son, and | 
deliverest him up to avarice, and laborest | 
with all diligence to this end, that there | 
may be no man who shall help maintain 
the kingdom, law, and peace; but that all 
may go to wreck, notwithstanding thou 
thyself possessest and holdest body and | 
life, goods and honor, by means of said | 
kingdom. 

I will say nothing here of how fine a 
pleasure it is for a man to be learned, 
albeit he have never an office; so that he 
can read all manner of things by himself 
at home, talk and converse with learned 
people, travel and act in foreign lands. | 
For peradventure there be few who will | 
be moved by such delights. But seeing | 
thou art so bent upon mammon and | 


victual, look here and see how many and | 
how great goods God has founded upon | 
schools and scholars, so that thou shalt no | 
more despise learning and art by reason | 
of poverty. Behold! emperors and kings | 
must have chancellors and scribes, coun- | 
sellors, jurists, and scholars. There is no 
prince but he must have chancellors, 
jurists, counsellors, scholars, and scribes: | 
so likewise all counts, lords, cities, cas- 
tles, must have syndics, city clerks, and 
other learned men; nay, there is not a 
nobleman but must have a _ scribe. 
Reckon up, now, how many kings, 
princes, counts, lords, cities, and towns, 
&c. Where will they find learned men 
three years hence? seeing that here and 
there already a want is felt. Truly I 
think kings will have to become jurists 
and princes chancellors, counts and lords 
will have to become scribes, and burgo- 
masters sacristans. 

Therefore I hold that never was there | 
a better time to study than now; not only | 
for the reason that the art is now so | 
abundant and so cheap, but also because | 
great wealth and honor must needs ensue, 
and they that study now will be men of | 
price; insomuch that two princes and | 
three cities shall tear one another for a 
single scholar. For look above or around | 
thee, and thou wilt find that innumerable | 
offices wait for learned men, before ten | 
years shall have sped; and few are being | 
educated for the same. 

Besides honest gain, they have also | 
honor. For chancellors, city clerks, jur- 
ists, and people in office, must sit with | 


those who placed them on high, and Leip, 
counsel and govern. And they, in fact, 
are the lords of this world, although they 
are not so in respect of person, birth, and 
rank. 

Solomon himself mentions that a poor 
man once saved a city, by his wisdom, 
against a mighty king. Not that I 
would have, herewith, warriors, troopers, 
and what belongs to strife done away, or 
despised and rejected. ‘They also, where 
they are obedient, help to preserve peace 
and all things with their fist. Each has 
his honor before God as well as his place 
and work. 

On the other hand, there are found cer- 
tain scratchers* who conceit that the title 


| of writer is scarce worthy to be named or 


heard. Well, then, regard that, but 
think on this wise: these good people 
must have their amusement and their 
jest. Leave them their jest; but re- 
main thou, nevertheless, a writer be- 
fore God and the world. If they 
scratch long, thou shalt see that they 
honor, notwithstanding, the pen above 
all things; that they place ity upon hat 
and helmet, as if they would confess, by 
their action, that the pen is the top of the 


| world, without which they can neither be 


equipped for battle nor go about in peace; 
much less scratch so securely. For they 
also have need of the peace which the 
emperors, preachers, and teachers (the 
lawyers) teach and maintain. Where- 
fore thou seest that they place our imple- 
ment, the dear pen, uppermost. And 
with reason, since they gird their own 
implement, the sword, about the thighs ; 
there it hangs fitly and well for their 
work; but it would not beseem the head: 
there must hover the plume. If, then, 
they have sinned against thee, they here- 
with expiate the offence, and thou must 
forgive them. 

There may be some that deem the office 
of a writer to be an easy and trivial office; 
but to ride in armor, to endure heat, cold, 
dust, thirst, and other inconvenience, 
they think to be laborious. Yea, that is 
the old, vulgar, daily tune; that no one 
sees where the shoe pinches another. 
Every one feels only his own troubles, 
and stares at the ease of others. True it 
is, it would be difficult for me to ride in 


| armor; but then, on the other hand, I 


* Scharrhansen, men who scratch for money, 


' and think of nothing else.— Ed. 
+ The word Feder, feather, is used indifferently 
in German to denote pen or plume.—Ed. 
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would like to see the rider who should sit 
me still the whole day long and look into 
a book, though he were not compelled to 
care for aught, to invent, or think, or 
read. Ask a chancery.clerk, a preacher, 
or an orator, what kind of work writing 
and haranguing is? Ask a schoo!master 
what kind of work is teaching and bring- 
ing up of boys? The pen is light, it is 
true; among all trades no tool so easily 
furnished as those of the writing trade, 
for it needeth only a goose’s wing, of 
which one shall everywhere find a suffi- 
ciency gratis. Nevertheless, in this em- 
ployment, the best piece in the human 
body (as the head), and the noblest mem- 
ber (as the tongue), and the highest 
work (as speech) must take part and 
labor most; while, in others, either the 
fist, or the feet, or the back, or members 
of that class alone work; and they that 
pursue them may sing merrily the while, 
and jest freely, which the writer cannot 
do. Three fingers do the work (so they 
say of writers), but the whole body and 
soul must co-operate. 

I have heard of the worthy and beloved 
brother Maximilian, how, when the great 
bodies complained that he employed so 
many writers for missions and other pur- 

ses, he is reported to have said: ‘‘ What 
shallI do? They will not suffer them- 
selves to be used in this way, therefore I 
must employ writers.’’ And further: 
‘* Knights I can create, but doctors I can- 
not create.’’ So have I likewise heard of a 
fine nobleman, that he said, ‘‘I will let 
my son study. It is no great art to hang 
two legs over a steed and be only a rider.”’ 

They say, and it is true, the pope was 
once a pupil too. Therefore despise me 
not the fellows who say ‘‘panem propter 
Deum’’ before the doors and sing the 
bread-song. Thou hearest, as this psalm 
says, great princes and lords sing. I too 
have been one of these fellows, and have 
received bread at the houses, especially at 
Eisenach, my native city. Although, 
afterward, my dear father maintained me, 
with all love and faith, in the high-school 
at Erfurt, and, by his sore sweat and 
labor, has helped me to what I have be- 
come—still I have been a beggar at the 
doors of the rich, and, according to this 
psalm, have attained so far by means of 
the pen, that now I would not compound 
with the Turkish emperor, to have his 
wealth and forego my art. Yea, I would 
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doubt, I had never attained to it had I 


not chanced upon a school and the 
writer’s trade. 
Therefore let thy son study, nothing 


doubting, and though he should beg his 
bread the while, yet thou shalt give to 
our Lord God a fine piece of wood out of 
which he can whittle thee a lord. And 
be not disturbed that vulgar niggards 
contemn the art so disdainfully, and say, 
Aha! if my son can write German, and 
read and cipher, he knows enough; I will 
have him a merchant. They shall soon 
become so tame that they will be fain to 
dig with their fingers, ten yards deep in 
the earth, for a scholar. For my mer- 
chant will not be a merchant Jong, when 
law and preaching fail. That know I for 
certain; we theologians and lawyers must 
remain, or all must go down with us to- 
gether. It cannot be otherwise. When 
theologians go, then goes the Word of 
God, and remains nothing but the 
heathen, yea! mere devils. When jurists 
go, then goes justice together with peace, 
and remains only murder, robbery, out- 
rage, force, yea! mere wild beasts. But 
what the merchant shall earn and win, 
when peace is gone, I will leave it to his 
books to inform him. And how much 
profit all his wealth shall be to him when 
preaching fails, his conscience, I trow, 
shall declare to him. 

Twill say briefly of a diligent pious school- 
teacher or magister, or of whomsoever tt ts, 
that faithfully brings up boys and instructs 
them, that such an one can never be suffi- 
ciently recompensed or paid with money; as 
also the heathen Aristotle says. Yet is 
this calling so shamefully despised among 
us, as though it were altogether naught. 
And we call ourselves Christians! 

And if I must or could relinquish the 
office of preacher and other matters, there 
is no office I would more willingly have 
than that of schoolmaster or teacher of 
boys. For I know that this work, next 
to the office of preacher is the most profit- 
able, the greatest, and the best. Besides, 
I know not even which is the best of the 
two. For it is hard to make old dogs 
tame and old rogues upright; at which 
task, nevertheless, the preacher’s office 
labors, and often labors in vain. But 
young trees be more easily bent and 
trained, howbeit some should break in 
the effort. Beloved! count it one of the 
highest virtues upon earth, to educate fatth- 


not take for it the wealth of the world | fully the children of others, which so few, 


many times multiplied; and yet, without | and scarcely any, do by their own. 
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WHAT THE VISITOR HEARD. 


‘THE teachers in the Thomas Henry 

school were discussing the duties of 
the superintendency, and the official life 
of their own superintendent: and this is 
what she heard : 

**Girls,’’ said Miss Amy Gray, ‘‘ our 
manual says the superintendent is to im- 
prove the work of the schools, and 
has been at it now for ten years, yet we 
grow more backward and mechanical each 
year. Itis what is expected. We win 
laurels from Mr. in that way. I 
am getting dead tired of the treadmill he 
is reducing us to. He was in my room 
to-day twenty minutes, sat there doing 
his duty as a graven image might, and 
looked at us with lack-lustre china eyes 
until his duty took him somewhere else. 
When he took the principal into his con- 
fidence about my room, he said ‘ One of 
the little girls had a doll in her desk.’ It 
really seems to me, if I were superintendent 
I could find something more important 
than this in a whole half day. Janey 
very likely had a doll, Willie might have 
dropped a marble, John might have 
giggled; but recounting these in his 
pompously solemn way isn’t the whole 
duty of a superintendent who improves 
the schools. He is never so confidentially 
mysterious as when he has some particu- 
larly useless thing to say. In this re- 
spect he magnifies his office. He is an 
apostle of the insignificant and trivial. 
Here we are suffering for guidance and 
inspiration ; and ‘ Jane dropped her pen- 
cil!’ Yet somehow he seems to make 
this board believe he is really doing some- 
thing that has to be done. Why, they 
have a superintendent. They elected 
him—qualification enough! What else 
does a superintendent need but to make 
his calling and election sure ?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Sarah Warner, ‘‘I feel 
that there ought to be a summer school 
for boards of education. Here is our little 
Mr. —— who says ‘the board is a step- 
ping stone to city offices.’ Now with his 
conscience and his ignorance of what he 
is about—and, unfortunately he is repre- 
sentative—what can you expect? He 
really did know our superintendent is 
incapable; he said himself, ‘ he isa pomp- 
ous bundle of—fudge!’ Yet when the 
‘managers’ of some of the wards told 
him what would ensue when he came 
up for office if he disregarded ‘ the for- 
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best to foist this same ‘ bundle of fudge’ 
on the schools. A summer school for 
boards, or some more radical means of 
teaching them the importance of a quali- 
fied superintendent, would be a step in 
the right direction.’’ 

** He was very suave in my room,”’ said 
Miss Butts; ‘‘ but that was because Harry 
caught him in a little error lately. He 
never forgets who Harry’s relatives are; 
and suavity, like charity, covers a multi- 
tude of sins.’’ 

‘*‘For my part,’’ said Ella Jones, ‘‘I 
think he does just as well as he can do. 
He never has an idea that wasn’t well cut 
and dried by the usages of forty years. 
He does not know the school subjects in 
any broad or philosophic way, therefore 
does not dare to call a teachers’ meeting. 
He does not know approved methods. 
He can’t direct, or even help along, any 
educational movement. He follows pub- 
lic sentiment where he thinks he may 
safely do so, having neither the power 
nor the courage to create public opinion, 
or arouse public conscience in regard to 
school matters. Indeed, he doesn’t want 
public conscience aroused ; he is superin- 
tendent because we have no conscience 
in such matters as the education of chil- 
dren. He isn't authority on the slightest 
thing. He hasn’t even the courage to 
be manly and direct ; his position depends 
on his being indirect. He simply gets 
along by being conciliatory to people’s 
faces, and managing behind the scenes. 
This is what he is, we well know; being 
this, he does as wellashecan. The fault 
is in the conditions by which such a per- 
son could get into the superintendency.”’ 

This, and more, the visitor heard. She 
thought of Harris, Rickoff, Hancock, 
Balliet, Jones and others whose close and 
skillful superintendence has raised the 
character of instruction in various cites, 
and that 

PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION 
is an essential factor in successful work in 
all schools. She mused on the outfit of 
a superintendent, and wondered how a 
board could create one by fiat out of any 
material, especially out of the material 
that uses political influence to get itself 
elected. Is a superintendent a mere 
clerk; or should he be a leader of thought? 
Should he have power to direct work and 
inspire teachers; or should he live by 
gently flattering all teachers known to 
have influential friends? Should he be 
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teachers? Should he distinguish vital 
things and emphasize radical ideas; or 
should he merely see a little boy whisper- 
ing to his neighbor? 

Should he possess native sense, fresh- 
ness and power, and come to the work of 
supervision with a ripeness of thought 
and experience, a spirit of learning, a 
sincere spirit of helpfulness that will tell 
in the work of schools; or should he be 
in these important things a ‘‘ back num- 
ber’’ who is insincere and who keeps his 
place by subterfuge, by constant watch- 
ful trimming of sails to keep his weak 
little boat from foundering? 

What do you think, O Reader, is the 
proper answer to these questions? What 
should teachers do to be free from such 
influences ?—F xchange. 
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HE following is an opinion delivered by 

Hon. H. M. Edwards, Additional Law 

Judgeof Lackawannacounty,in the Waverly, 
Pa., School Case, on September 7th, 1898 : 

EDWARDS, J., Sept. 7, 1898. The bill of 
complaint in this case when filed was only 
against F. C. Hanyon, —— of the pub- 
lic school of Waverly borough. The bill in 
substance alleges that the principal con- 
ducted religious and sectarian exercises 
during school hours according to the form 
of worship usually followed by the Metod- 
ist Episcopal Church, including the reading 
of portions of King James’ version of the 
Bible, without authority from the board of 
directors and in violation of the constitution 
of the State. The defendant demurred on 
the ground that the plaintiff had failed to 
join the directors of the school district as 
defendants. An additional ground of de- 
murrer stated that the plaintift’s bill, taken 
as a whole, did not disclose any legal cause 
of complaint which would entitle him to 
M2 ee relief or justify the interposition 
of the court. 

Plaiintift’s counsel, evidently impressed 
with the force of the objection that the di- 
rectors had not been made parties to the 
case, amended the bill by adding the names 
of four of the six directors constituting the 
Waverly School Board, as defendants, and 
repeating the substantial averments of the 
bill as originally filed. The demurrer and 
the amendment were filed the same day, the 
demurrer being first in point of time. In 
this condition of the pleadings the case 
was argued before my colleague, Judge 
Gunster. The allowance of the amendment 
removed the objection as to the want of 
proper parties, and left the defendants in 
the position of admitting all the allega- 
tions of the bill and the amendment. This 
was the effect of their general demurrer, and 
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it was under these circumstances that the 
case was argued. In the light of the evi- 
dence taken before me on the final hearing 
of the case, it appears now that the defend- 
ants by their demurrer admitted much more 
than the plaintiff was able to prove. As 
the cause then stood I agree with the 
disposition made of it by my colleague, ex- 
cept that the injunction might have been 
modified so far as to allow the Bible to be 
read in the public school of Waverly. 

After a careful consideration of the evi- 
dence and of the arguments of counsel, and 
after an examination of numerous authori- 
ties in this and other States, I now proceed 
to formulate the conclusions I have reached. 

Facts.—1. F. C. Hanyon, principal of the 

ublic school of Waverly borough, assisted 
the other teachers, for several years pre- 
vious to March, 1895, opened the school every 
morning with certan exercises which the 
plaintiffs claim are objectionable. There is 
very little dispute in the evidence as to the 
nature of these exercises. After the calling 
of the roll, the pupils joined in singing ; 
then the principal, or one of the other teach- 
ers, read a portion of the Holy Scriptures, 
sometimes alternating with each other and at 
other times alternating with the pupils, the 
teacher reading one verse and the pupils re- 
sponding by reading the next, the reading 
exercise generally closing witha repetition of 
a Psalm or of the Lord’s Prayer, or both, by 
the teachers and scholars in unison. Follow- 
ing the Scripture reading, about ten minutes 
more was devoted tosinging. The version of 
the Bible used was that of King James. The 
selections were generally from the Psalms 
and occasionally from the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
them here. The singing book used is en- 
titled ‘‘Happy Hours,’’ ‘‘a collection of 
songs for schools, academies and the home 
circle,’’ and was furnished for the use of the 
school by the school directors. This book is 
a collection of patriotic and miscellaneous 
songs, several pages at the end containing 
hymns and hymin tunes, such as the Portu- 
gese Hymn, Morning Prayer, Dennis, Duke 
Street, St. Thomas, &c. On account of the 
familiarity of the pupils with these tunes 
they were often selected, and for the same 
reason other songs were sung occasionally, 
such as ‘‘ Bringing in the Sheaves,’’ ‘‘ We 
Will Never Say Good-bye in Heaven,”’ and 
‘** Blessed be the Name.’’ It appears that the 
reading of the Scriptures was without note 
or comment, and that there was no constraint 
or compulsion upon the pupils to participate 
therein. 

2. No official action was taken by the 
school board as to the character of the morn- 
ing exercises in the school, nor as to the 
reading of the Bible in any version, until 
March ist, 1895. On this date, at a meeting 
of the school board, a motion to adopt the 
Bible as a text book in the Waverly school 
was lost. A motion was then made that the 
teacher be instructed to read the Bible in the 
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school at the opening exercises in the morn- 
ing. This motion was amended to the effect 
that the teacher be instructed to proceed in 
the matter at his own discretion, and thus 
amended the motion was carried. It is evi- 
dent that the custom of reading the Bible in 
the school as a part of the morning exer- 
cises had been tactitly recognized by the di- 
rectors, although it received no official sanc- 
tion until March 1st, and the action of the 
board at this time lodging the matter in the 
discretion of the apleatent virtually left the 

uestion where it was before, with the addi- 
tional feature that the practice was approved 
by the directors. The bill of complaint in 
this case having been filed March roth, 1895, 
and the opinion on the demurrer having 
been announced April ist, it may be con- 
tended that the record of the proceedings of 
the board of directors had April 4th would 
not be evidence. It was admitted because 
it tended to throw some light upon the posi- 
tion of the board in the past as to the mat- 
ters referred to, and was a fuller and clearer 
statement of the attitude of the directors on 
the main question in the case. It isimportant 
to remember also that the final hearing of the 
case was on May 23d, 1895. At the meeting 
of April 4th, Mr. Stevenson, the plaintiff, a 
member of the school board, made a motion 
that the secretary be instructed to inform 
the teacher that he must discontinue the 
morning devotional and religious exercises, 
the singing of devotional or religious hymns, 
and the reading from King James’ version 
of the Bible or any other version of the 
Scriptures in any wey in our public school, 
either during school hours or before or after 
such school hours, and that he request all 
persons visiting or addressing the school to 
avoid speaking upon or discussing subjects 
relating to religious matters, or to existing 
political parties. This motion failed, and 
the following motion was carried: “ Re- 
solved, that we as a school board do not be- 
lieve nor understand that Prof. Hanyon is 
offering to the pupils of Waverly school any 
sectarian or denominational teaching, nor in 
the opening exercises of the school violat- 
ing any provisions of the constitution of the 
State of Pennsylvania or any law of the 
State, nor the spirit of the opinion of Judge 
Gunster in the Waverly school case as 
handed down on Monday, April Ist; and 
we request him to continue the reading of 
the Scriptures without note or comment by 
himself or others in the opening exercises 
in the school as heretofore, and to be careful 
to observe the opinion of Judge Gunster in 
regard to sectarianism and denominational- 
ism in the school.’’ 

3. It was the custom of the Waverly 
school, as in other schools, when strang- 
ers, especially public men, visited the 
schools, to invite them to address the schol- 
ars. It a that in December, 1894, a 
minister of the Gospel was one of the visit- 
ors and he was requested to make an ad- 
dress. He prefaced his remarks with a 





prayer and made an address of a religious 
character. At the close he asked ‘‘all who 
were followers of Jesus to raise their hands.”’ 
At another time a minister of another relig- 
ious body spoke on the use of the cross in 
the Catholic faith. Such themes are un- 
doubtedly proper subjects of instruction in 
the proper place, but they are not suitable 
in an address to the scholars in a public 
school. They seem out of place. The 
speakers committed, as it were, a breach of 
privilege. Nevertheless these few instances 
were isolated and exceptional. The indis- 
cretion of the speakers cannot be charged to 
the principal or to the school directors. 
The evidence sustains this statement. 

4. The only allegation in the plaintift’s 
bill of couiplalat that is sustained by the 
evidence is, that the principal of the public 
school of Waverly, with the approval of the 
school board, permitted the reading of por- 
tions of the Bible, in the version commonly 
known as King James’, as a part of the daily 
opening exercises of said school. All the 
other material averments of the bill fall for 
the want of sufficient evidence to sustain 
them. 

ConcLusIONS OF LAw.—1. The reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, in either version, as a 
part of the opening exercises in our public 
schools, does not violate any constitutional 
provision. It is not in contravention of 
Article I, section 3, nor of Article X, sec- 
tion 2. 

2. The injunction in this case should be 
denied and the bill dismissed. 

Discussion.—1. It may be truly said that 
the decision in this case has been delayed 
much beyond the usual period of time in 
which our court disposes of cases that come 
before it. The final hearing wasin 1895. A 
large amount of other pressing business, 
accumulating from term to term, has inter- 
fered with the case, and the fact may also 
be considered that, outside of the parties 
immediately concerned, there has been no 
urgent demand for an adjudication of the 
questions before us. But the case is in our 
hands, and like all other cases, it should be 
finally adjudicated. It is worthy of com- 
ment and reflects creditably upon the good 
sense of the people of Pennsylvania, that, 
although our common school system has 
been in existences for many years and that, 
as a general rule, in a number of school dis- 
tricts thoughout the State, portions of the 
Holy Scriptures have been read as a part of 
the daily opening exercises, nobody up to 
this time has taken such interest in the 
question as to secure a decision upon it from 
our court of last resort. Neither have the 
courts of common pleas been called upon to 
decide the question, as far as we can ascer- 
tain, except in one instance, viz.: in Mercer 
county, in the case of Hart, et. al. vs. the 
School District, &c., 2 Lanc. Law Review, 
346, in which the judge writes an elaborate 
opinion, his views coinciding with ours. 

Nevertheless, a case of this kind is inter- 
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esting and important, especially as a study 
of the principles of government so far as 
they relate to the individual rights of citi- 
zens. The questions involved have pro- 
duced a wide variance of opinions among 
learned men. Eminent judges and appellate 
courts have reached different conclusions ; 
the resources of ripe scholarship with the 
keenest logic and the most elaborate research 
have been displayed and used in the elucid- 
ation of these questions. 

2. The sections of the constitution which 
the plaintiffs claim are being violated by the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools 
are the following : 

Article I, Section 3. All men have a nat- 
ural and indefeasible right to worship Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences ; no man can of right 
be compelled to erect or support any place 
of worship or to maintain afy ministry 
against his consent; no human authority 
can in any case whatever control or inter- 
fere with the rights of conscience ; and no 
preference shall ever be given by law to any 
—— establishments or modes of wor- 
ship. 

Article X, Section 2. No money raised 
for the support of the public schools of the 
Commonwealth shall be appropriated to or 
used for the support of any sectarian school. 

The objections may be thus briefly stated : 
(1) The reading of the Bible in the public 
schools is in violation of the rights of con- 
science : (2) it involves compulsory support 
of a place of worship ; and (3) it is sectarian 
instruction. 

3. We shall only incidentally discuss the 
first and second objections. The first was 
not strenuously urged upon us by counsel, 
although we deem it worthy of great con- 
sideration, and the second is untenable on 
any reasonable ground. The third is the 
objection which is the subject of the most 
serious contention. We shall not consider 
these objections seriatim, but shall briefi 
state some of the general principles which 
underlie and ought to control the decision 
of the question before us in the light of 
Pennsylvania jurisprudence. 

4. It must be considered that Christianity, 
which is the religion of the Bible, and the 
Bible itself, occupy a unique position in the 
early and subsequent history of Pennsyl- 
varia. In the year 1700 it was enacted that 
‘Whosoever shall speak loosely thereof and 
profancly of Almighty God, Christ Jesus, 
the Holy Spirit, or Scriptures of Truth, and 
is thereof legally convicted, shall forfeit and 
pay five — and be imprisoned for five 
days in the house of correction.”’ 

This law in substance is in force to-day. 
When a case involving the application of 
this law was before the supreme court in 
1824, Updegraph vs. Commonwealth, 2 S. 
& R., 393, it was then declared that Christ- 
ianity is part of the common law of Penn- 
Sylvania, and that to maliciously vilify the 

hristian religion in an indictable offence. 
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Justice Duncan says: ‘‘Christianity was one 
of the considerations of the royal charter 
and the very basis of the great founder, 
William Penn; not Christianity founded on 
any particular tenets ; nor Christianity with 
an established church and tithes and spir- 
itual courts; but Christianity with liberty of 
conscience to all men. William Penn and 
Lord Baltimore were the first legislators 
who passed laws in favor of liberty of con- 
science, for before that period the principle 
of liberty of conscience appeared in the laws 
of no people, the axiom of no government, 
the institutes of no society, and scarcely in 
the temperofany man. Even the reformers 
were as furious against contumacious errors 
as they were loud in asserting the liberty ot 
conscience. And to the wilds of America, 
S08 ee by a stock cut off by persecution 
rom a Christian society, does Christianity 
owe true freedom of religious opinion and 
religious worship. * * * * Christianity is 
part of the cemmon law of this State. It is 
not proclaimed by the commanding voice ot 
any human superior, but expressed in the 
calm and mild accents of customary law. 
Its foundations are broad and strong and 
deep ; they are laid in the authority, the in- 
terest, the affection of the people.”’ 

This broad declaration has been modified 
in subsequent cases. We shall refer to only 
afew ofthem. In Harvey vs. Boies (1819) I. 
P. & W., 12, Justice Gibson uses this lan- 
guage: ‘‘ Christianity has been indefinitely 
said to be a partofthelawoftheland. The 
law undoubtedly avails itself of the obliga- 
tions of Christianity as instruments to ac- 
complish the purposes of justice. * * * * 
Christianity is indeed recognized as the pre- 
dominant religion of the country, and for 
that reason are not only its institutions, but 
the feelings of its professors guarded against 
insult from reviling or scoffing at its doc- 
trines ; so far it is the subject of special favor, 
But further the law does not protect it,’' 

Again in Mohney vs. Cook (1855), 26 Pa., 
342, Justice Lowrie says: ‘‘ The declaration 
that Christianity is part of the law of the 
land, is a summary description of an exist- 
ing and very obvious condition of our insti- 
tutions. Weare a Christian people, in so 
far as we have entered into the spirit of 
Christian institutions, and become imbued 
with the sentiments and principles of Christ- 
ianity ; and we cannot be imbued with them 
and yet prevent them from entering into 
and influencing, more or less, all our social 
institutions, customs and relations, as well 
as all our individual modes of thinking and 
acting. It is invoved in our social nature, 
that even those among us who reject Christ- 
ianity, cannot possibly get clear of its influ- 
ence or reject those sentiments, customs and 
principles which it has spread among the 

ople, so that, like the air we breathe, they 

ave become the common stock of the whole 
country, and essential elements of its life. 
It is perfectly natural, therefore, that a 
Christian people should have laws to pro- 
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tect their day of rest from desecration. Re- 
garding it as a day necessarily and divinely 
set apart for rest from worldly enjoyments, 
and for the enjoyment of spiritual privi- 
leges, it is simply absurd to suppose that 
they would leave it without any legislative 
protection from the disorderly and the im- 
moral,’’ 

Also in Zeisweiss vs. James (1870), 63 Pa. 
465, Justice Sharswood says: It is in entire 
consistency with this sacred guarantee of 
the rights of conscience and religious lib- 
erty, to hold that, even if Christianity is no 
part of the law of the land, it is the popular 
religion of the country, an insult to which 
would be indictable as directly tending to 
disturb the public peace. The laws and in- 
stitutions of this State are built on the 
foundation of reverence for Christianity. 
To this extent, at least, it must certainly be 
considered as well settled that the religion 
revealed in the Bible is not to be openly re- 
viled, ridiculed or blasphemed, to the an- 
noyance of sincere believers who compose 
the great mass of people of the Common- 
wealth.”’ 

There are numerous other cases along the 
same line which could be cited. However 
far one case may modify the other, they all 
recognize the one general underlying princi- 

le that ‘‘the laws and institutions of this 

tate are built on the foundation of reverence 
for Christianity. Other illustrations of this 
principle are furnished by customs, laws 
and decisions relating to other matters, such 
as the opening of state legislatures and con- 
gress with prayer, the custom, not now 
compulsory, of swearing by the Holy Book; 
the recognition of the Christian Sabbath to 
the exclusion of any other ; the prohibition 
of worldly labor on the Christian Sabbath: 
the refusal of courts to excuse jurors and 
parties from attendance on days by them 
considered sacred ; the making of Good Fri- 
day a legal holiday; the exemption of 
church property from taxation ; the various 
forms of oaths administered in courts, and 
many other such instances of the recogni- 
tion of Christianity in our jurisprudence 
which do not now occur to us. And ina 
state where Christianity seems to pervade 
its laws, customs and institutions to such a 
universal extent, can it be said fora moment 
that the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools, without comment, is sectarian in- 
struction, or that such an act violates the 
rights of consciecne or is in derogation of 
any con-titutional principle? We decidedly 
think not. 

5. We do not understand how the reading 
of the Bible in the public schools can be 
termed sectarian instruction. The Bible is 
not a sectarian book. On its broad founda- 
tion Christianity rests. Without it there is 
no Christianity. This proposition is recog- 
nized by every division of Christendom 
throughout the whole world. It is not the 
book of any sect. Our attention is called to 
the fact that there are two versions of the 





Holy Scriptures, the Douay and the King 
James version, and that they differ in many 

articulars. Thestudy of these differences is 
interesting to the theologian and the Bible 
scholar. We have noted over fifty points 
of difference, some minor and some import- 
tant, but they do notconcernus. The Bible 
in either version is substantially and essen- 
tially the same book. The following defini- 
tion of the word sect, taken from the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, is as good as any we have 
seen: ‘‘A body of persons distinguished 
by peculiarities of faith and practice from 
other bodies adhering to the same general 
system, Specifically, the adherents collect- 
ively of a particular creed or confession ; a 
denomination ; communion ; as the Presby- 
terian sect ; the various sects of Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, or Christians.”’ 

The assertion that the Bible, in either ver- 
sion, is a sectarian book, borders on sacri- 
lege, and this phase of the question deserves 
no further consideration at our hands. 

But so far as the constitutional provision in 
Pennsylvania on this branch of the case is 
concerned, it differs materially from the pro- 
vision in the Wisconsin constitution, the 
Wisconsin case being practically the sole 
authority referred to by the counsel for 
plaintiff. Section 3 of Article X of the Wis- 
consin constitution is as follows: 

‘* The legislature shall provide by law for 
the establishment of district schools * * * 
and no sectarian instruction shall be allowed 
therein.’’ 

The provision in the Pennsylvania consti- 
tution declares that no money shall be ap- 
propriated to or used for the support of any 
sectarian school. The term ‘‘sectarian 
school’’ in Pennsylvania has a definite 
meaning. The history and development of 
the educational system, as well as the policy 
of the State, has fixed this meaning so that 
there is no doubt about it. A sectarian school 
is a school controlled by a particular de- 
nomination or sect. To such a school there 
can be no ag 6 goer ye of public money by 
the State. And yet it is seriously urged 
that the reading of the Bible without com- 
ment at the public school in Waverly as a 
part of the opening exercises is in violation 
of this provision of the constitution of Penn- 
sylvania. The mere statement of this pro- 
position emphasizes its absurdity. But we 
do not base our conclusion upon this con- 
tention. We go further and say that the 
reading of the Bible as aforesaid would not 
be sectarian instruction under the clause in 
the Wisconsin constitution. 

6. The reading of the Bible in the public 
schools may also be allowed and even com- 
mended, from a standpoint which does not 
involve the question of sectarian instruc- 
tion nor the rights of conscience. It is con- 
ceded by men of all creeds that the Bible 
teaches the highest morality. In this con- 
nection we cannot do better than quote the 
language of Justice Story in the celebrated 
Girard will case, 2 Howard U. S., 127: 
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‘‘Why may not the Bible, and especially 
the New Testament without note or com- 
ment, be taught as a divine revelation in the 
college—its general precepts expounded, its 
evidence explained, and its glorious prin- 
ciples of morality inculcated? What is 
there to prevent a work, not sectarian, upon 
the general evidences of Christianity, from 
being read and taught in the college by lay 
teachers? Certainly there is nothing in the 
will that proscribes such studies. Above 
all, the testator positively enjoins, ‘ that all 
the instructors and teachers in the college 
shall take pains to instill into the minds of 
the scholars the purest principles of moral- 
ity, so that on their entrance into active life 
they may from inclination and habit evince 
benevolence towards their fellow-creatures, 
and a love of truth, sobriety and industry, 
adopting at the same time such religious 
tenets as their matured reason may enable 
them to prefer.’ Now, it may well be asked, 
what is there in all this inconsistent with the 
spirit or truth of Christianity? Are not these 
truths all taught by Christianity, although 
it teaches much more? Where can the 
purest principles of moralty be learned so 
clearly or so perfectly as from the New Tes- 
tament? Where are benevolence, the love 
of truth, sobriety, and industry so power- 
fully and irresistibly inculcated as in the 
sacred volume ?’’ 

The principle underlying these words of 
so great a jurist as Justice Story is appli- 
cable to oir public schools. Apart from re- 
ligious instruction, it must be admitted that 
sound morality is one of the foundations of 
good ;character. An education which does 
not involve the inculcation of moral prin- 
ciples is incomplete. And why cannot the 
common precepts of morality be taught by 
the reading of the Bible better than in any 
other way ? 

It is instructive in this connection to ex- 
amine the opinion in the Wisconsin case, 76 
Wis., 177. Although against the reading of 
the Bible in the public schools the judge who 
writes the opinion admits the position we 
have taken, in these words: ‘‘ It should be 
observed, in this connection, that the above 
views do not, as counsel seemed to think 
they may, banish from the district schools 
such text-books as are founded upon the 
fundamental teachings of the Bible, or 
which contain extracts therefrom. Such 
teacaings and extracts pervade and orna- 
ment our secular literature, and are import- 
ant elements in its value and usefulness. 
Such text-books are in the schools for secu- 
lar instruction, and rightly so; and the con- 
stitutional prohibition of sectarian instruc- 
tion does not include them, even though 
they may contain passages from which some 
inferences of sectarian doctrine might pos- 
sibly be drawn. Furthermore, there is much 
in the Bible which cannot justly be charac- 
terized as sectarian. There can be no valid 
objection to the use of such matter in the 
secular instruction of the pupils. Much of 
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it has great historical and literary value, 
which may be thus utilized without violat- 
ing the constitutional prohibition. It may 
also be used to inculcate good morals—that 
is, our duties to each other,—which may and 
ought to be inculcated by the district 
schools. No more complete code of morals 
exists than is contained in the New Testa- 
ment, which reaffirms and emphasizes the 
moral obligations laid down in the ten com- 
mandments. Concerning the fundamental 
principles of moral ethics, the religious 
sects do not disagree.’’ 

7. As to the weight of authority in Amer- 
ica there is no question. The only decision 
directly holding the practice of reading the 
Bible in the public schools to be unconsti- 
tutional is the Wisconsin case already re- 
ferred to. The American Encyclopedia o1 
Law, vol. 21, p. 775, says: ‘‘ The practice o1 
opening school exerrcises by reading from 
the Scriptures has been attacked as sectar- 
ianism. Generally, however, the constitu- 
tionality of the practice has been upheld.’ 
In Maine, it was held in Donahoe vs. Rich- 
ards, 38 Me. 379, that a requirement by the 
superintending committee that the King 
James version of the Bible should be read in 
the public schools was in violation of no 
constitutional provision, and binding upon 
all members of the school, though com posed 
of divers religious sects. In Massachusetts 
it was decided in Spiller vs. Woburn, 12 
Allen, 127, that the committee might require 
the schools to be opened each morning with 
reading from the Bible and with prayer. In 
Illinois and Nevada a similar view was 
taken. In Iowa, Moore vs. Monroe, 64 Iowa 
367, it was held that a statute providing that 
the Bible should not be excluded from the 
schools was constitutional. But the court 
left the use of the Bible in the school to the 
option of teachers, restricted only by the 
provision that no pupil should be required 
to read it contrary to the wishes of his par- 
ents or guardians. In Ohio, in a case that 
was argued in the court below with more 
learning and more elaborately than any 
case on the same question in any other 
forum, (Board of Educatiion vs. Minor, 23 
Ohio, 211), the higher court refused to decide 
the constitutionality of the rule requiring 
the Bible to be read in the schools, lodging 
the decision of the question in the board of 
education, to whom the legislature had com- 
mitted the exclusive management of the 
schools. Thus it will be seen that if the 
question before us is to be decided by the 
weight of authority, as expressed in the de- 
cisions of the various states, there being only 
one common pleas case in Pennsylvania, it 
must be decided in favor of the defendants. 

The argument suggested by the Iowa and 
Ohio cases is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. The legislature has committed the 
management of the public schools to boards 
of control or boards of school directors. In 
conjunction with the teachers, they decide 
what books shall be used in the schools. 
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Why cannot the question of reading the 
Bible in public schools, as a part of the 
opening exercises, be left tothem? This is 
where the question has been practically 
since the common school system was estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania. In some schools 
the Bible is read; in othersitis not. There 
is no law requiring it ; there is no law pro- 
hibiting it. If it is read, the constitution is 
not disturbed ; if a board should decide that 
it shall not be read, why is not such action 
within its discretion? We are not deciding 
the case at bar upon the basis suggested by 
this argument, but we can easily see how 
upon this basis, and upon this alone, the 
court of last resort may finally dispose of 
the question. 

Now, therefore, the above case having 
been fully heard in open court and argued 
by counsel, it is ordered and decreed that 
the bill of complaint in said case be dis- 
missed at the costs of the plaintiff, and 
that the injunction heretofore granted be 
dissolved. 





THE SCHOOL TAX LAWS.* 





BY JAS. G. HAYS, ESQ. 





Mr. President and Fellow School Directors: 
Having been selected by your executive 
committee to address you upon the ‘‘ Tax 
Law,’’ I have accepted the assignment, but 
have been, ever since my acceptance, in the 
exact position of that rash individual who, 
in a moment of self-forgetfulness, siezed a 
full grown grizzly bear by its hind legs— 
anxious for somebody to help me let go. 
Receiving no aid or comfort, but Jer contra, 
receiving assurances, secretly and openly 
expressed from my fellow attorneys, who are 
school directors, that they were glad of my 
position, and expected to enjoy it, there was 
nothing left me but the undertaking. 

The subject as assigned, is ‘‘ The Tax 
Law.’’ I have read this, technically, as 
‘* The Body of the Tax Law’”’ and shall treat 
it as I read it, reviewing all laws which ap- 
pertain to the laying, levying and collection 
of all school taxes, and the kinds of such 
taxes. 

The tax laws, as printed in the ‘‘ Common 
School Laws,’’ are earnestly and carefully 
edited, <1 epee explanations thereon 
given, so that my remarks will be largely 
superfluous, unless they point out to you a 
little more particularly what these laws are 
and where to find them. 

Sections 161, 162, 163, page 164, ff. The 
tax ought to be determined or levied within 
ten (10) days of the first Monday of June 
(ten days before or ten days after), and after 
organization before the first of July. This 
was originally on or before the first Monday 


*An address before the Annual Directors’ 
Meeting of Allegheny County, by Jas. G. Hays, 
Esq., November 22, 1898. 
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of May, then changed to first Monday of 
June and then changed as above, by act of 
Ae 22, 1863; but excluding, inter alia, 
Allegheny county, and then by act of April 
4, 1866, p. 492, extended to Allegheny county 
—excluding the cities of Pittsburg and Alle- 
per. I submit this as a fair sample of 
legislative piece-work. The tax ought to 
be ¢ien assessed: before may be, and after, is 
legal, but such a course is not advisable 
unless absolutely imperative under circum- 
stances of unusual potency. But the tax 
levy is illegal unless passed by a majority 
vote. Illegal means here that you cannot 
collect by force, although if such tax be 
voluntarily paid it may not be recovered b 
the taxpayer. The tax levy should be suffi- 
cient with the income from other sources to 
run the schoo's six months [act of May 19, 
1887, p. 139] unless the rate exceed the per- 
missible millage—a thing not probable when 
our assessment practices are considered and 
our assessors and commissioners so willing 
to make our property more valuable every 
three years. On such deficiency of tax 
assets, the schools must remain open for 
four months. The rate permitted is ten (10) 
mills for county purposes and three (3) mills 
for State purposes, making a total of thirteen 
(13) mills. This millage for State purposes 
has since been taken off real estate, but this 
does not affect the school millage, as the 
millage then (1854) was simply used to fix 
the total amount; the reference only has 
changed. Lastly, all taxes must be on the 
same duplicate. 

Section 164. There is another tax of thir- 
teen mills permitted by the Act of 1854, for 
building purposes, that is, it may not ever 
exceed thirteen mills, and also may not ever 
exceed the amount (note at present that the 
word zs amount, not rate) of the annual tax; 
z.é. annual tax (e. g.) six mills; building 
tax must be less, may equal, but may not 
exceed this. Twenty-six mills is the highest 
pleasure School Boards can afford their tax- 
ables. The purposes for which this tax is 
permissible are specified in the Act and 
elucidated in our Common School Laws, and 
it may not be diverted to ordinary purposes 
or to the general fund. You should very 
carefully observe these restrictions, for as 
School Boards you must observe the law if 
you would escape liability. 

I call your attention to a special case 
where you may not levy such tax [Purdon’s 
Digest, pages 339-340]. ‘' Where proceed- 
ings for the division of atownship, or school 
district or borough proceedings are pending, 
no tax for building or purchasing land may 
be levied except when necessary to rebuild a 
school-house accidentally destroyed or in- 
jured, or to pay a building debt previously 
incurred.” 

Sections 165 and 170 should be read to- 
gether. I ask you to read them both and 
note that it is upon this list or copy of the 
adjusted valuation (and upon nothing else, 
Sec. 170) that the boards mus¢ base their 
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levies, and also note that sometimes the 
Comniissioners re-adjust them and disturb 
the levies. I shall return to these sections 
when we come to the question of exonera- 
tions. 

Section 166. Manifestly this section can 
refer only to occupation tax and to any per- 
sonal property taxable for school purposes. 
Manifestly, also, these persons or their taxes 
must, under Section 162, be included on the 
same duplicate, if possible. Note that the 
amount of State and county tax payable by 
each must be returned to the board, along 
with the assessment. Is this at all neces- 
sary? Isitever done? Is the section asa 
whole ever complied with ? 

Sections 167, 168 are passed as applicable 
to special cases, and Section 169 relates to as- 
sessors, and ought repeatedly to be brought 
totheir attention. Section 170, see what has 
been said. This brings us to Sections 171 
and 172, and in connection therewith the 
recent Act of 1897 (C. S. L., p. 448), all of 
which must be read together if possible. 
Under this law (p. 448) I take it, all occupa- 
tion taxes for school purposes must be $1.00 
per capita, irrespective of any other qualifi- 
cation. And perhaps it is the first time 
that the Constitution of Pennsylvania (Art. 
ix, Sec. 1) has been literally followed—and 
all occupation taxes made uniform. Possibly 
the section does not mean this, but I wanted 
to say that I like this kind of uniformity: 
Tax all property alike, of rich or poor, and 
tax the right to labor alike of poor and rich, 
and more especially so in school tax, the 
payment of which is a high privilege. After 
forty years of legislation, we are remitted to 
the idea first promulgated in Section 171— 
‘* shall in no case be less than a dollar;’’ nor 
more either, now. 

So far there is no difficulty. For school 
purposes the occupation tax 1s a dollar, flatly 
and positively so; but there is another tax 
(Sec. 164) for building purposes, the amount 
of which is indefinite save only that it shall 
not exceed that of the regular annual tax. 
It has been decided by high opinion, that it 
is still possible to calculate the building tax 
(if necessary to the extent of thirteen mills) 
by the millage on the occupation valuation 
of assessor. Can this be? I think not. 
Reading vate for amonnt was the same thin 
prior to the Act of 1897, but ¢hat Act hinged 
things so that, if it is still possible to tax 
the occupation for building aeyeersy under 
Section 164, such tax under that section and 
Sections 171 and 172 and the Act of 1897, 
must not exceed in amount the per capita 
tax of one dollar, and this though the 
broadest interpretations are allowed Section 
3 0f the Act of 1897. But there does not 
seem to be any valid reason why this special 
building tax cannot be also levied on occu- 
pations since the passage of the Act; merely 
the question of the amount. 

Sections 173 and 174 are unimportant. 

Section 175 is an exemption Act, follow- 
ing constitutional provisions (Art. IX, Sec. 
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I, previously referred to) and is good law, 
except that the proviso (p. 178) is void under 
Art. III, Sec. 3 of the same constitution— 
‘‘title of the Act fails to disclose the purpose 
of the proviso, which is to /az, while the 
purpose of the Act is to exempt from taxa- 
tion,’’ see 118 Penn. State Reports, 165. This 
being so, why is it printed every year as part 
the ‘‘School Laws.’’ It has been dead since 
1887. 

Section 176. The idea of the greatness of 
the mansion house pervades the body of 
Pennsylvania law. It is often referred to in 
law of decedents’ estates. Section 177 is 
familiarized to us by the election laws. Is 
the proviso good? Is thechoice when made, 
binding on subsequent owners so that they 
buy an actual and a legal residence, the one 
with and the other without, their consent ? 
I doubt it. The idea is foreign to Pennsyl- 
vania law. 

Sections 178 to 191 relate to collectors and 
their powers in and about the collection of 
taxes, and furnish a complete scheme there- 
for under recent Acts, 7. ¢ , the Act of June 
25, 1885, and various supplements thereto. 

Section 178. The date of election and term 
of office of tax collector are fixed by this 
section as the third Tuesday of February 
and three years respectively, under the Act 
of 1893. 

Sections 179 and 180 relate to vacancies in 
the office of tax collector, and are im part 
materia, Section 180 (Act of 1895) being more 
general than Section 179 (Act of 188s), 
Section 179 being passed to meet cases of 
vacancy occasioned by failure to give bond 
and qualify, Section 180 passed to meet all 
cases of vacancy. I call your attention in 
passing to the verbiage of these sections: 
In the first Act, the appointee must be a 
‘*resident’’ and ‘‘a suitable person ;’’ in the 
second Act need be merely ‘suitable.’ 
These may mean the same, but in case of a 
dispute the courts must decide. Is this not 
careless legislation? I think the Act of 
1895 repeals the Act of 1885. It certainly 
does unless, being in pari materia, they may 
be read together, but this does not seem 
good enough here. 

Section 181 is wrongly referred to the Act 
of 1895 instead of Act of 1885. Attention is 
called, in passing, to the condition of the 
bond. 

Section 182 provides that the duplicate 
shall issue on or before August rst of each 
year. There is nothing else in this section, 
and the two provisos should be omitted from 
school laws. 

Section 183 is a short but important one, 
asin it the powers ot collectors are set forth 
by reference. They are: 1. Power to lien 
and subsequently to sell; 2. Power to take 
the body a the islloewint, except females, 
infants, and persons of unsound mind; 3. 
Power to distrain the goods and chattels of 
delinquents (wherever found) or even those 
of the tenant on the premises (Sec. 196); and 
4. Power, after expiration of warrant, to sue 
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in any court or before any alderman, etc., 
for the amount of said taxes—but no power 
is given to sue for any school tax until the 
collector has either paid or has been charged 
with the amount thereof. 

Sections 185 and 186 are sufficiently plain 
and important withoutcomment. Thissug- 
gestion, however, is made, that both be in 
all cases literally complied with, school 
boards so instructing collectors and seeing 
that compliance follows their instructions. 
Some obstinate taxpayer may give trouble 
and invoke the law. We know, of course, 
that every lawyer is a peacemaker, but it’s 
at your expense. 

Section 187 and page 435 must be read to- 
ether. I call your attention, first, to the 
act that in this and all the tax laws a present 

collection and payment is contemplated. It 
is the practice with our school board to have 
the monthly éa/ance sheet exhibited to them 
and the payments made to the treasurer, and 
I believe the Acts mean this, but as usual 
the language is obscure. If it does not bear 
this interpretation, this advice is offered, 
that all statements submitted to the treas- 
urer, be reported by him (or it, ifa bank, as 
it ought always to be) to the board for their 
guidance. Both these Acts are good amend- 
ments, but from the above comments, surely 
more is needed. 

Section 188. The shortest and most ob- 
scure and troublesome in the book. ‘‘ Ex. 
onerations to be made by the authorities and 
in the same manner as heretofore.’’ Can 
you tell what that means? Let me say to 
you first that this Act is a general tax Act 
and the words have in every case a general 
meaning. For example, in our book (C. S. 
L.) they mean—‘‘ school taxes to be exoner- 
ated by as heretofore.’’ When we fill 
oy blank, we elucidate the section. Can we 

ll it? 

Turning to the Act of 1854, Sec. 31 (Purd. 
Dig., p. 337, Sec. 24), we find it stated clearly 
that exonerations are to be made by the 
board. In the absence of some authority 
explicitly giving such power to the com- 
missioners (I know of none; Sec. 200, p. 191, 
does not) such action on their part seems 
unwarranted, for the scheme of taxation is 
complete— 

A. Commissioners furnish a list of ad- 
justed valuations, etc., to the board. Full 
force must be allowed the word ‘‘ adjusted.”’ 

B. Upon this the Zoard assess the millage, 
and the levy is fixed. Any deficiency of 
assets from this relates to the board or 
school, and no outside authority ought éy 
argument to be allowed to interfere. 

C. Exonerations are to be made as here- 
tofore. Undoubtedly the boards have and 
still do exonerate at the end of the year; 
they have always done so. 

So much for logic: now for the positive 
law. The County Commissioners claim to 
exercise the right to abate and exonerate, 
upon the Act of April 15, 1834, Pur. Dig., 
Pp. 1992, sec. 164, while under the first or an 
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early codification of the school laws passed 
on April 13, 1836, P. L., p. 526, the following 
language, repeated eqactly in the Act of 
1854 referred to above, is used (Section 6): 
‘* The board of directors of each district shall 
have the right at all times to make abate- 
ment or exoneration for mistakes, indigent 
persons, unseated lands, etc., as to them 
shall appear just and reasonable, and the 
secretary shall enter in a book or books to 
be kept by him for such purpose (on the 
‘‘minutes’’ in the Act of 1854) the names of 
the persons so abated or exonerated, together 
with the reasons for such exoneration.’’ The 
language of the Act of 1834, regarding the 
powers of the commissioners, is identical 
mutatis mutandis. Now I have not been 
able to find this Act of 1836 repealed or 
supplied by other legislation (but on the 
contrary re-enacted, as shown) and in the 
absence of such legislation or some special 
Act (there is none in Allegheny county) this 
argumeut is unanswerable; and the practice 
is wrong. 

Section 189. While it is necessary for 
collectors under Section 187 to settle with 
the treasurer, and in so doing customary to 
report to the board, and finally to ask ex- 
onerations from it (the Board), it seems that 
his accounts under the Act of 1885 must be 
settled by the township or borough auditors. 

Section 191 is the repealing section of the 
general Act of 1885. It has been held, sev- 
eral times, by the lower courts that the pro- 
viso in this section made the whole Act 
void, but the Supreme Court said the con- 
trary. There are no local collection Acts in 
this (Allegheny) county. 

Sections 190, 192, 193, and 194 relate to 
unseated lands. There is little unseated 
land in our county, and these are minor sec- 
tions. But, reading this section with Act of 
Feb. 23, 1858, enlarging time to Feb. 1, and 
Section 192 to May 1, of each year for a re- 
duction of 5 per cent., and Section 182, mak- 
ing the duplicate issue on or before Aug. 1, 
of each year, look queerly together. //’s a 
mumble. 

Section 195. This section ought to end 
all question of the right to imprison. It 
does end it. Prior to 1844 taxes on seated 
real estate were not a lien upon such prop- 
erty, but a mere personal charge (see 157 
Penn. State Reports, 10, where the right to 
imprison and the practice is commented 
upon). 

Section 197. This gives the gist of the 
law upon the subject. Query: Howcan the 
tax be returned, etc., if sufficient personal 
property caz be found or the owner does nof 
refuse? All lists returned should certify the 
existence of the dasic facts—absence of per- 
sonal property on the premises and refusal 
to pay. 

Section 198. See also Sec. 203 and page 


| 405. These sections relate to the mainte- 


nance of the tax warrants and their potency, 
notwithstanding other sections have de- 
clared such aged and decrepit lists dead 
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Another will be passed during this session. 
Itiswrong. The condition of the bond, ante 
Sec. 181, and which you were asked to note, 
is the proper idea. Using this and Sec. 201, 
stir up your collectors and cancel back 
numbers. 

Section 199 should be read with Section 
187—if possible. I can see no reason why 
this section is retained—neither the county 
treasurer nor the township treasurer has the 
least thing to do with school funds. The 
same remarks apply to Section 200. This 
is only important because it might fix atime 
after which compulsory collection might be- 
gin—within three months after receipt of 
corrected duplicate—say, November st, 
while, under the Act of 1885, Sec. 184, no 
percentage is added until six months after 
receipt of duplicate—say February ist. Note, 
also, what is said about exonerations, in 
which connection the date of the Act, 1834, 
is to be considered. This section and the 
preceding one seem to me useless and out 
of place. 

As to forcible collection of taxes. This 
has been before your minds all the time, and 
we may as well take up the matter here and 
dispose of it. Why not take the broad 
ground at once and say collection may be 
made compulsory at any and all times after 
August rst, or receipt of duplicate? If you 


are compelled to pay ‘‘ within sixty days”’ 
of this date five per cent. off p/us costs of 


distress or collection; during the n/er- 
regnum of six months, at face p/us the same; 
afterwards, until expiration of warrant, five 
per cent. added, p/us the same; imprison- 
ment possible at will of collector during any 
of these periods; and after expiration of 
warrant to have the privilege of a regular 
lawsuit for these same elusive taxes. If 
there be nothing in the Acts saying this, 
where is the law denying it? You may dis- 
cuss it ad libitum. I do not deem it as 
foolish and as extravagant as it reads. So 
_ warrant (p. 343) reads and so I read the 
aw. 

Section 201. This is familiar to all. It 
has been used and tested and is one of the 
good things, if wisely used. It is well to 
warn you that the Act says the filing must 
be done ‘‘within a year,’’ etc. Pages 4or, 
407, and 420 are pages relating to increase of 
indebtedness and levying of taxes to pay for 
it. They look like the usual 1, 2, 3—(1) 
good, (2) bad, (3) good, or correcting 2 and 
adding to1. They are special or technical 
laws, and when invoked will require the ser- 
vices of a compensating lawyer. I stop with 
them long enough to ask, whether this tax 
can in any way over-ride our legal rate 
spoken of early in this article? Page 417 is 
a new Act relating to the lien of taxes, and 
ought to be familiarized by every director 
and collector. Being an Act that is specific 
in its purpose, and plainly stated, it is an 
exception to the others we have seen. 

And lastly—what shall I say as a lastly? 
I am aware that there are dozens of points 
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obscure and unintelligible not touched upon, 
and which I was fearful of touching, lest I 
be unable to answer and unable to stop 
answering. These tax laws are like hard 
dried chestnut burrs—full of points and hard 
to grasp. As a general remark I hazard 
this, that these laws should be pruned, re- 
vised and codified, for they are patchwork, 
and cross searching is necessary to find what 
isthe law. The points uncertain should be 
made plain and certain. These laws should 
be written with the single idea of lucidity 
and plainness, as they are to be conned and 
administered by the plain, business men of 
school boards, whose sole purpose is to 
understand and apply them. The Act of 
1885 in reference tocollectors and the Act of 
1897 in reference to lien of taxes, were steps 
in the right direction. The first sections 
taken up—161, 162 and 163—will furnish an 
example of the needed codification. They 
must be read as one section to be sensible, 
and can be more succintly and intelligibly 
expressed in half a dozen lines. 

This article was originally a ramble 
through these laws taken in ——— 
with the Directors’ Meeting of Allegheny 
county on Tuesday, November 22 last. I 
am sure that the rambling character still 
adheres, and that my ideas are by no means 
incontrovertible. In the face of this, and in 
defiance of a timidity to publicity on those 
grounds, I still have consented to publica- 
tion, because wrong ideas always lead to 
correct ones by discussion, and rambling 
paths are straightened by familiarity and use. 


—_—_- -—_»— 


THINGS NEEDFUL TO TEACHER. 
BY O. L. LYON. 


"THE true teacher must be the embodi- 
ment of a strong personality, have a 
thorough knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter, and skill in application. A union of 
these three essential elements gives to the 
world the strongest builder of character. 
Perhaps the strongest element is per- 
sonality. To have iasting influence on 
pupils this element must be a powerful 
motor force. It is not what we say to 
pupils which influences their lives the 
most, butitiswhat weave. Itisthe silent 
moving force back of our teaching. Put 
earnest thonght and a profound life back 
of your work, and you will ever live in the 
hearts of your pupils. It was Gladstone’s 
life that made his words have such a tell- 
ing effect on the people of England. It 
was Christ’s fe that spoke in thunder 
tones to the world, and it is still the great- 
est moving force in the universe. 
The English people are noted for their 
personality. They think for themselves 
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and have convictions which move them to 
action. It hasbeen this element which has 
made them the colonizers of the world, 
and is rapidly making their language the 
world language. To-day the English- 
speaking people are doing more to lift up 
the nations of the earth to a higher plane 
of living than any other people. 

This element of personality was very 
strong in the Jews because of their con- 
tact with Jehovah. If the teacher is pos- 
sessed of strong convictions and these take 
hold of his life, directing it to wise ends, 
he will be a power for good in his com- 
munity. Thesurest way to heighten per- 
sonality is cultivate a close acquaintance 
with the Great Teacher. 

The pupils should find response in the 
teacher to the characteristic elements in 
their own lives. These are chiefly youth, 
strength, joyfulness and a hopeful view of 
life. It is a happy thought to come uf to 
old age rather than down toit. Develop- 
ment should increase the capacity for en- 
joyment. The teacher should be a joyful, 
hopeful spirit, ever inspiring his pupils to 
higher things. Unless he can come in 
close touch with his pupils and live their 
experiences with them, as it were, he can- 
not be of any permanent benefit to them. 
How much better this than to be petulant, 
peevish, conceited, jealous, suspicious and 
pessimistic. Only the pure and sympa- 
thetic should come in contact with the 
children of the land. Dean Stanley said 
of Dr. Arnold: ‘‘ The lapse of years has 
only served to deepen in me the convic- 
tion that no gift can be more valuable than 
the recollection and inspiration of a great 
character working upon our own.”’ 

There is too much of a tendency now to 
obscure the personal element and select 
men and women of scholarship. This lat- 
ter element is very desirable, but if dis- 
crimination is to be made in favor of either 
element, personality should receive the 
preference. We say with Dr. Arnold: 
** Give us a man (for a teacher) who is a 
Christian and a gentleman, and one who 
has common sense and understands boys.’’ 

The last element, or art, implies that 
the teacher knows the subject; for method 
is in the subject. The idea that teaching 
is an art finds its expression in the states 
appropriating large sums annually for the 
building and sustaining of State Normal 
Schools where teachers are trained for 
their work. The same idea is causing 
State universities, colleges and private 
schools all over our land to establish 





chairs of pedagogy. The time will soon 
be here when no untrained teacher will 
be permitted to teach our children. May 
the time speedily come when we as a 
nation shall stand with Germany on this 
point so vital to our school system. 

Of the three elements, subject-matter is 
receiving the most attention in America 
to-day. Let the interest in personality 
and the art of teaching be multiplied, and 
our schools will march onward and up- 
ward to greater and grander heights.— 
Missouri School Journal. 





SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 





DORA M. MORRELL. 





T is too often forgotten by teachers 

that the aim of all discipline is the 
child’s good, and order in school is the 
effect, not the cause. Discipline must 
first of all teach the child to govern him- 
self, by educating his sense of right; and 
auy discipline, however perfect it may 
seem, which does not contribute to this 
end is a failure. 

There are schools orderly and quiet 
while the teacher is present, which lose 
all these characteristics when she is gone; 
and there are others which seem less 
orderly, but which can be left for hours 
by the teacher where pupils will continue 
at their work and behave better than if 
the teacher were with them. The reason 
is plain. In the first case it is the teacher 
who governs, and her presence being re- 
moved there is nothing left to hold the 
children in order. They have not been 
taught that it makes no difference whether 
they are watched or not, that one’s own 
sense of what he owes to himself and to 
others should be enough to make him 
conduct himself properly. In the second 
case that is exactly what the teacher has 
taught. She has said, ‘‘ You need not 
try to do wrong things without my seeing 
them. It is not I whom you wrong, but 
yourself. If you cannot do right without 
being watched, you are like a man who 
needs a policeman to keep him.’’ The 
child who is governed in this way from 
his early days needs no monitor other 
than his own self respect, and he is made 
a better man for his school days. Such 
teaching of discipline is laying the foun- 
dtion of character, which is the best and 
most necessary thing for man and woman. 
With this training engrained throughout 
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the school course there would be in ma- 
ture life less thinking ‘‘The sin is not in 
doing, but in being found out,’’ which is 
the motto that too many act upon. 

Two things the school life should give 
and in so far as it does not it is a failure. 
First, the power to see what is right 
and to follow it, in other words, the power 
to govern one’s self; second, a love of 
knowing and of reading. Given this 
love, no man or woman will remain igno- 
rant. Whether a pupil learns a certain 
amount of arithmetic, grammar and geog- 
raphy in a year is a small matter; but 
whether he learns how delightful it is to 
know these things, and how much pleas- 
ure comes from finding out things, is an 
important matter. 

Children have a natural sense of justice 
which teachers too often offend. There 
is no good discipline, however it seems, 
where the offence and not the spirit which 
prompted it is heeded. Three quarters 
of the teachers punish a child for what he 
did, not for what he meant to do. In 
other words, they punish carelessness and 
and awkwardness which bring their ills, 
far more severely than maliciousness, 
which often has evils less glaring and 
more dangerous than the former faults. 
A child may tear a book, or spiii ink, and 
be perfectly innocent of any ill intent; but 
he is punished more severely than the 
little tattler who tells tales from a natural 
love of mischief making, which the 
teacher cultivates by heeding the stories 
told her. That is a splendid trait which 
keeps boys from ‘‘telling on’’ each other, 
and it should be encouraged in girls so 
that the crop of gossips and scandal- 
mongers may gradually die out. Tat- 
tling and good discipline cannot abide in 
the same room. 

The subtle faults are those which 
should be guarded against, and they are 
those to which the average teacher pays 
no heed, but gives her attention to such 
minor weaknesses as whispering, drop- 
ping pencils, restlessness, etc. It is nec- 
essary to control these, but they are not 
of the first importance; and if they are 
frequent in a room there is a cause for 
them which must be found. These are 
outward manifestations of an inward con- 
dition which must be cured before the 
outward seeming can be right. 

There is certain nervousness in persons 
which impels them to do what is im- 
pressed upon their minds often without 
any will to do it, and this it is which 





sometimes increases in a school these 
minor evils after the teacher has spoken 
of them. It is often a good thing to be 
oblivious of what has happened. Habits 
unnoticed will die out, which emphasized 
by. repeated notice will become worse. 
Praise has more influence than blame; 
not fulsome praise, but that which is the 
outcome of an appreciation of effort. 

It is a weakening of one’s influence to 
make such statements as ‘‘ If you do that 
again I shall punish you.’’ Theelement 
of uncertainty as to the plans of a teacher 
is quite as deterring as absolute knowl- 
ledge how she will manage. A reserve 
force in a teacher isa great thing. She 
should be a person of resource, and not 
too easily sounded by the intuitions of 
her pupils. The best school is like ma- 
chinery in good condition that runs with- 
out jarring. Where punishment is con- 
stantly suggested the force of the teacher 
is insufficient. No child should be lec- 
tured or punished in the presence of 
another. Unless the teacher cultivates 
the child’s self-respect, how can it develop 
in the child, and is not self-respect the 
basis of manly virtues? 

There are teachers who appear to think 
politeness to a child unnecessary, and 
who would never apologize for a rudeness 
to a pupil were one committed. That is 
a mistake. A child is clear-eyed, and 
though he may not always be able to ex- 
press his thoughts he feels that certain 
things are right or wrong in his teacher 
as in others, and he respects her for it 
when she apologizes for her hasty words. 

A child is a natural hero-worshiper, 
and will turn a teacher into an object of 
admiration to be copied, if never so slight 
an excuse for it is given. It is some- 
thing to make a teacher ‘‘ walk humbly 
in the fear of the Lord,’’ this affection of 
the young for her who instructs them, 
with its blind and devoted copying of all 
her ways of speech and thought, and in 
this lies her power. With it she needs 
no threats of what she will do in case or 
wrong. She needs only to drop a word 
now and then, and to live as she talks. 

It is possible to bring a school of city 
roughs to feel the reproof ‘‘ That is a 
mean, unmanly thing to do,’”’ asa pun- 
ishment worse than a whipping. Whip- 
pings are never the best means to conver- 
sion, and a school where whipping is 
common is a school with a bad moral in- 
fluence. Physical force is not the right 
thing to depend upon for school govern- 
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ment, for that rests upon an inequality 
which is brutal in its nature between 
pupil and teacher. If the mind and soul 
is strong the child will respond to it and 
honor it. If hardened criminals feel 
moral force and are cowed by it, as the 
records of police courts show, how much 
more will this power influence the unde- 
veloped minds of schoo! children ? 

The first essential of a good disciplin- 
arian is a love of justice and right; then 
follow an understanding of the tendencies 
of the childish nature with its strivings ; 
a leaning toward mercy, and a disposition 
to find good in every one; an ability to 
make virtue and uprightness look the man- 
liest traits in the world. For the disci- 
plinarian ‘‘ Sufficient for the day are the 
evils thereof,’’ and those of the preceding 
day once treated are forgotten, so far as 
conduct shows. No one who ‘“‘nags’’ is 
fit to have anything to do with children. 
A rule which should be invariable is 
** Never punish an offender while in an- 
ger.”’ An offence which does not call 
for punishment after one’s wrath is cooled 
does not call for it at all. 

Good discipline, properly understood, 
is the foundation of all the virtues of civil- 
ization and the cure for most of its evils, 
hence the importance of teaching children 
self-government.—/opular Education. 


<i 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK: III. 





ROM a suggestive article on *‘ Litera- 

ture for Children,’’ in September num- 

ber of North American Review, by Richard 
Burton, we take these paragraphs: 

“In view of all this preparation of 
standard writings for the young, there is 
little excuse for putting children off with 
the second-best and the well-enough 
The choicest is not too good. In the 
dominant division, fiction, the pabulum 
furnished us children of a larger growth 
by Optic and Alger, and Mayne Reid, has 
been superseded by more heavenly food. 
And the older aristocracy of child litera- 
ture still makes its appeal in books like 
Robinson Crusoe and Kingsley’s Water 
Babies, to mention two that stand for 
many. Inasmuch as the spiritually beauti- 
ful, as we have said, is the most desirable 
of all, books of this sort should come first 
in favor—beginning with the Bible. Not 
the didactic, goody-goody stuff which 
made the old-time Sunday-school library 
too often a place of tears and penance for 
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healthy-minded young folk. The day is 
clean gone by for the tales wherein the 
bad boy who goes a-fishing on the Sabbath 
gets not fish, but a flogging, to be tri- 
umphed over in a most un-Christian way 
by the good little boy who didn’t go— 
probably because he daren’t. No; I 
mean that which is lovely, inspirational ; 
literature where the artistic and the eth- 
ical are recognized for the kinsmen they 
are, linked by the subtlest, sweetest, 
strongest of ties. And at the very head 
and forefront of such books the Bible must 
be placed. The Bible, in judicious selec- 
tions, not gulped down whole, is pre- 
eminently a book for literary and ethical 
stimulation. We hear much of the Bible 
as literature nowadays, and Professor 
Moulton’s most suggestive volume is 
symptomatic, summarizing well achanged 
attitude, a truer philosophy. A new in- 
terest in, a deeper love toward, the Scrip- 
tures isthus born. Once concede this use 
of the Book, and the question of its func- 
tion in the school is settled. It should 
have its place there, along with other 
great literature, as a quickener of the 
sense of beauty and the sense of right, not 
as a theological text-book or for denom- 
inational teaching. But regard the Bible 
as a composite, a wonderful repository of 
history, prophecy, song, story, drama and 
naive people-science, matchless in expres- 
sion and surcharged with the ethical tem- 
per, and its exclusion were suicidal. 
Better for many of us had we been made 
in the school, yes, and in the nursery, to 
commit to memory long passages and 
chosen parts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments—as did the young John Ruskin. 
That great man’s testimony to the potent 
influence upon him of the Book is worth 
repeating always: 

‘** Walter Scott and Pope’s Homer were 
reading of my own selection, but my 
mother forced me, by steady daily toii, to 
learn long chapters of the Bible by heart, 
as well as to read every syllable through 
aloud, hard names and all, from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse, about once a year; 
and to that discipline—patient, accurate 
and resolute—I owe, not only a knowl- 
edge of the Book, which I find occasion- 
ally serviceable, but much of my general 
power of taking pains and the best part 
of my taste in literature. From Walter 
Scott’s novels I might easily, as I grew 
older, have fallen to other people’s novels ; 
and Pope might perhaps have led me to 
take Johnson’s English or Gibbon’s as 
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types of language; but once knowing the 
32d of Deuteronomy, the 119th Psalm, the 
15th of rst Corinthians, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the most of the Apocalypse, 
every syllable by heart, and having always 
a way of thinking with myself what words 
meant, it was not possible for me, even 
in the foolishest times of youth, to write 
entirely superficial or formal English.’ 

‘* And again he declares of this experi- 

ence that he counts it ‘ very confidently 
the most precious and, on the whole, the 
one essential part of all my education.’ 
- ‘This mention of the memorizing of 
Scripture by one of the masters of pure 
style leads on to the remark that, in bring- 
ing children into contact with the great 
literature of the world, the habit of com- 
mitting to memory is most fruitful. The 
storing of the mind with choice passages 
will prove a godsend in after years—will 
yield good, I incline to think, even if it 
be done parrot-like at the time. The 
pedagogic tendency now isin all branches 
to teach independence of speech, rather 
than the mechanically memorized lesson. 
In the literature of knowledge (science), 
no doubt the danger lies in the latter ; 
but, in the literature of power, which we 
are here considering, the memory is a 
trusty and valued servant who guards us 
from the loss of veritable treasure. How 
many of us in mature life can testify to 
the comfort and help and uplift that have 
come from stray fragments of poem, or 
essay, or oration learned years before, per- 
haps in childhood? Often, when we are 
separated from books, listless, distraught, 
sick, they have been evangels bringing 
pure, sweet and noble images, and a quick- 
ened spirit.’’ 

Prof. Homer B. Sprague, of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, late Professor of Litera- 
ture at Cornell University, an honored 
name in our best literary circles, writes 
under date of November 9, 1898: 

‘‘T am delighted beyond expression at 
learning from the Supplementary Number 
of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal, of 
your grand work in English and Ameri- 
can literature in the High School. I 
have seen nothing to equal it. It is 
exactly on the line of the theories which 
I bave presented in lectures before Teach- 
ers’ Institutes—as was the case a week or 
two ago at Wilkes-Barre. I have nothing 
but admiration for the exhibit of what 
you have done. No contribution more 
valuable to the cause of education than 
your work, and the publication of its re- 





sults, has, in my humble opinion, been 
made for many years. Thanking you for 
it, Iam most cordially yours.”’ 

We have never met Prof. Sprague nor 
had any correspondence with him, but 
have long known him by reputation, and 
are gratified that one holding a place so 
emivent among students and teachers of 
the best literature should be so generous 
and unqualified in his approval of what is 
found in the Supplementary Number of 
The School Journal, to which he makes 
reference above, and which some of the 
Superintendents, in town and county, 
have seen fit to place in the hands of their 
teachers. It has also been ordered for 
schools in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 
It would have been a good thing for the 
writer and for many another if such a 
pamphlet had come into his hands forty 
years ago; and he will be glad to have it 
find its way now into the hands of as 
many good teachers as possible. For 
some of them it may have suggestion 
because of which they will be glad forty 
years hence, and every year from now 
until then. Teachers cannot be too rich 
in wealth of this kind, nor toil for it too 
long or too earnestly. Fair rank in the 
University of Letters is within reach of 
all, with or without a diploma. 

Prof. W. A. Wetzel, principal of the 
schools of Pen Argyl, Northampton 
county, writes, December roth: ‘‘ Some 
time ago County Supt. Hoch asked me 
to prepare a list of the memory selections 
assigned to the different grades in our 
schools. He wished it for 7he School 
Journal, I am getting this work into 
shape so that it will fill a definite place in 
our course of study from the first to the 
twelfth grade, and send you what was 
given last year in two or three of the 
grades: 

Grade /.—First Psalm, Twenty-third 
Psalm, Beatitudes, Work, for the Night 
is Coming; My Country, ’tis of Thee; Rock 
of Ages, Sun of My Soul, the Dandelion, 
the Wisest Plan; Try, Try Again, the 
Rainbow, One Thing at a Time, God’s 
Care, and What God Sees. 

Grade 1V.—First Psalm, Twenty-third 
Psalm, America, Love of Country, Wol- 
sey’s Advice to Cromwell, the Barefoot 
Boy, the Mountain and the Squirrel, 
Speak the Truth, Nobility, Psalm of Life; 
Work, for the Night is Coming; Rock of 
Ages, and Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean. 

Grade V.—The Village Blacksmith, 
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Mercy (from Merchant of Venice), the 
Beatitudes, the Barefoot Boy, Wolsey’s 
Advice to Cromwell, Lincoln's Address at 
Gettysburg; Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean; the Measure of Life, Love of 
Country (Scott): My Country, ‘tis of 
Thee; Charity (1 Corinthians xiii.),O Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
Twilight is Falling, and the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic. 

We congratulate Prof. Wetzel upon the 
line of memory work literature that he is 
taking in his schools. If his 7eachers and 
pupils alike do such work as this, and he 
improves the opportunity—as it is his 
privilege to do—of putting so much good 
thought in choice expression into the 
minds of his people for the years to come, 
and this be continued for a decade or a 
generation, what other man in the com- 
munity can be compared with him in his 
influence for good ? 

The following were the selections mem- 
orized in our Boys’ High School for the 
dates here named : 


FALL OF WOLSEY. 


Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man; to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 

And then he falls asI do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: 

I feel my heart new opened. O how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors! 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have: 
And when he falls he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 


Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries: but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let’s dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Crom- 
well; 
And—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of—say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey—that once trod the ways of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate 
thee: 





Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O 
Cromwell! 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. 
Serve the king : and— 
Pr’ythee, lead me in: 
There! take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny; ’tis the king’s: my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, are all 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Crom- 
well! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies! 
Wm. Shakspeare. 


CUBES AND SPHERES. 


When we are as yet small children, 
there comes up to us a youthful angel, 
holding in his right hand cubes like dice, 
and in his left spheres like marbles. The 
cubes are of stainless ivory, and on each 
is written in letters of gold,—TruTu. 
The spheres are veined and streaked and 
spotted beneath, with a dark crimson 
flush above, where the light falls on 
them, and in a certain aspect you can 
make out upon every one of them, the 
three letters L, I, E. The child to 
whom they are offered very probably 
clutches at both. The spheres are the 
most convenient things in the world; 
they roll with the least possible impulse 
just where the child would have them. 
The cubes will not roll at all; they have 
a great talent for standing still, and al- 
ways keep right side up. But very soon 
the young philosopher finds that things 
which roll so easily are very apt to roll 
into the wrong corner, and to get out of 
his way when he most wants them; while 
he always knows where to find the others, 
which stay where they are left. Thus he 
learns—thus we learn—to drop the 
streaked and speckled globes of false- 
hood, and to hold fast the white angular 
blocks of trnth. But then comes Tim- 
idity, and after her Good-nature, and last 
of all Polite-behavior, all insisting that 
truth must vo//, or nobody can do any- 
thing with it; and so the first with her 
coarse rasp, and the second with her 
broad file, and the third with her silken 
sleeve, do so round off and smooth and 
polish the snow-white cubes of truth, 
that, when they heve got a little dingy 
by use, it becomes hard to tell them from 
the rolling spheres of falsehood. 

The schoolmistress was polite enough 
to say that she was pleased with this, and 
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that she would read it to her little flock 
the next day. But she would tell the 
children, she said, that there are better 
reasons for truth than can be found in 
the mere experience of its convenience, 
and of the inconvenience of lying.— Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Nov. 29. 


TELL ON HIS NATIVE HILLS. 


Oh, with what pride I used 

To walk these hills, and look up to my God, 
And bless him that the land was free! ’Twas free, 
From end to end, from cliff to lake, ’twas free! 
Free as our torrents are that leap our rocks, 
And plow our valleys, without asking leave! 
Or as our peaks, that wear their caps of snow 
In very presence of the regal sun! 


How happy was it then! I loved 

Its very storms. Yes, I have sat 

In my boat at night, when, midway o’er the lake, 
The stars went out,and down the mountain gorge 
The wind came roaring. I have sat and eyed 
The thunder breaking ns his cloud, and smiled 
To see him shake his lightnings o’er my head, 
And think I had no master save his own! 


On yonder jutting cliff, o’ertaken there 
By the mountain blast, I’ve laid me flat along, 
And, while gust followed gust more furiously, 
As if to sweep me o’er the horrid brink, 
I have thought of other lands, whose storms 
Are summer-flaws to those of mine, and just 
Have wished me there—the thought that mine 

was free (head, 
Has checked that wish, and I have raised my 
And cried, in thraldom to that furious wind, 
Blow on!—this is the land of Liberty! 

J. S. Knowles. 


AMONG MY BOOKS. 


In my garden I spend my days; in my 
library I spend my nights. My interests 
are divided between my geraniums and 
my books. With the flowers I am in the 
present; with the books I am in the past. 
I go into my library, and all history un- 
rolls before me. I breathe the morning 
air of the world while the scent of Eden’s 
roses yet lingered in it, while it vibrated 
only in the world’s first brood of nightin- 
gales, and to the laugh of Eve. 

I see the pyramids building ; I hear the 
shoutings of the armies of Alexander; I 
feel the ground shake beneath the march 
of Camby’ses. I sit as in a theatre,—the 
stage is Time, the play is the World. 
What a spectacle it is! What kingly 
pomp, what processions file past, what 
cities burn to heaven, what crowds of 
captives are dragged at the chariot-wheels 
of conquerors ! 

I hear or cry ‘‘ Bravo!’’ when the great 
actors come On, shaking thestage. I am 
a Roman emperor when I look at a Ro- 
man coin. I lift old Homer, and I shout 





Achilles in the trenches. The silence of 
the empeopled Syrian plains, the outcom- 
ings and in-goings of the patriarchs, 
Abraham and Ishmael, Isaac in the fields 
at eventide, Rebekah at the well, Jacob’s 
guile, Esau’s face reddened by the desert 
sun-heat, Joseph’s splendid funeral pro- 
cession—all these things I find within the 
boards of my Old Testament. 

What a silence in those old books as 
of a half-peopled world ; what bleating of 
flocks, what green pastoral rest, what 
indubitable human existence! Across 
brawling centuries of blood and war I 
hear the bleating of Abraham’s flocks, the 
tinkling of the bells of Rebekah’s camels. 

O men and women, so far separated yet 
so near, so strange yet so well-known, by 
what miraculous power do I know you 
all! Books are the true Elysian fields 
where the spirits of the dead converse, 
and into these fields a mortal may venture 
unappalled. What king’s court can boast 
such company? What school of philos- 
ophy such wisdom ? 

There is Pan’s pipe; there are the songs 
of Apollo. Seated in my library at night, 
and looking on the silent faces of my 
books, I am occasionally visited by a 
strange sense of the supernatural. They 
are not collections of printed pages ; they 
are ghosts. I take one down, and it 
speaks with me in a tongue not now 
heard on earth, and of men and things of 
which it alone possesses the knowledge. 

I call myself a solitary, but sometimes 
I think I misapply the term. No man 
sees more company than I do. I travel 
with mightier cohorts around me than 
ever did Timour or Genghis Khan on 
their fiery marches. I am a sovereign in 
my library ; but it is the dead, not the liv- 
ing, that attend my levees.—A/exande 
Smith. Nov. 30. 

BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 
Brighest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us Thine aid; 


Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall; 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all. 
Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom and offerings divine? 
Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine? 
Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 
Reginald Heber. 
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PEACE ON EARTH. 
‘*What means this glory round our feet,’’ 
The Magi mused, ‘‘more bright than morn ?”’ 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 
‘**To-day the Prince of Peace is born! ’’ 
‘What means this star,’’ the shepherds said, 
“That brightens thro’ the rocky glen?’’ 
And angels answering, overhead, 
Sang, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men!’’ 
’Tis eighteen hundred years and more, 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb ; 
We wait for Him, like them of yore! 
Alas! He seems so slow to come! 
But it was said, in words of gold 
No time or sorrow e’er shal] dim, 
That little children might be bold, 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 
All round about our feet shall shine, 
A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 
To that sweet Life which is the Law, 
So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds, then, 
And kindly clasping hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men!”’ 
J. R. Lowell. 


PSALM VIII. 


O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! who hast set thy 
glory above the heavens. Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou 
ordained strength because of thine ene- 
mies, that thou mightest still the enemy 
and the avenger. When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him! And the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor ; thou madest him to have domin- 
ion over the works of thy hands. Thou 
hast put all things under his feet: all 
sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of 
the field ; the fowl of the air, and the fish 
of the sea, and whatsover passeth through 
the paths of the seas. O Lord, our, 
Lord, how excellent is thy name in all 
the earth! Dec. 21. 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 


’Tis midnight’s holy hour,—and silence now 

Is brooding like a gentle spirit o’er 

The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The bell’s deep tones are swelling—’ tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 

Is sweeping past ; yet, on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy fight, the moonbeams rest 


Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirred 

As by a mourner’s sigh ; and on yon cloud 

That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 

The spirits of the seasons seem to stand,— 

Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’s sol- 
emn Form, 





And Winter with his agéd locks,—and breathe, 
In mournful cadences, that come abroad 
Like the far wind-harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 
Gone from the Earth forever. 
’Tis a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 
The coffin-lid of Hope, and Joy, and Love, 
And, bending mournfully above the pale, 
Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead 
flowers 
O’er what has passed to nothingness. 
The year 
Has gone, and, with it, many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course, 
It waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful, — 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man,—and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous,—and the tearful wail 
Of'stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 
It passed o’er 
The battle-plain, where sword, and spear, and 
shield, 
Flashed in the light of mid-day; and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came, 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve; 
Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 
Remorseless Time! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe! what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity? On, still on 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven’s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall,and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag,—but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
And night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinions. 
Revolutions sweep 
O’er earth, like troubled visions o’er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow ; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water ; fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns ; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, and 
w 
Their tall heads to the plain ; new empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations,—and the very stars, 
Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 
Glitter a while in their eternal depths, 
And, like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
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Shoot from their glorious spheres, and pass away 
To darkle in the trackless void ; yet Time— 
Time, the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, all-pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 

Geo. D. Prentice. 


PSALM XXIII. 

The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not 
want. He maketh meto lie downin green 
pastures: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul: He lead- 
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eth me in the paths of righteousness for 
his name’s sake. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art 
with me; Thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. Thou preparest a table be- 
fore me in the presence of mine enemies: 
Thou anointest my head with oil: my 
cup runneth over. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life: And I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever. Dec. 20. 
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LANCASTER, JANUARY, 1899. 


More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Iexpect Sopasn through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 











N. C. SCHAEFFER. - © « « Jd, P, MeCASKEY. 


N Wednesday, December 21st, Dr. E. 
O. Lyte came home from Chicago, 
where he atttended a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Edu- 
cational Association. This committee 
consists of Dr. Lyte, President of the As- 
sociation ; Dr. Wm. T. Harris; Supt. J. M. 
Greenwood, Kansas City; Supt. A. G. 
Lane, Chicago; Dr. I. C. McNeill, and Dr. 
Irwin Shepard, secretary of Association. 

The main business of the committee 
was to decide upon the next place of 
meeting of the Convention, which must 
depend largely upon the raiiroad arrange- 
ments that could be made. The commit- 
tee met representatives of the trans-con- 
tinental lines, and agreed upon Los An- 
geles, and the time July 11-14. 

‘* You will remember,’’ said Dr. Lyte, 
in talking of the matter, ‘‘ that we visited 
Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma and Salt 
Lake City in October. We found that 
both Los Angeles and Portland were 
abundantly able to care for the 10,000 or 
15,000 persons that would probably at- 
tend the next meeting. The other cities, 
too, are good convention cities, but the 











choice finally lay between Los Angeles 
and Portland. The National Educational 
Association last summer indicated Los 
Angeles as the preference of the Direc- 
tory, but there were some hitches in the 
railroad rates which promised at one time 
to keep the convention from the West- 
ern coast. The question of rates, how- 
ever, was adjusted on Saturday, and Los 
Angeles was finally determined upon. 
We expect a one-fare rate for the round 
trip, with liberal privileges and permis- 
sion to choose our route, goiug one way 
and returning another. The arrange- 
ments thus far completed promise to make 
the excursion next summer one of the 
cheapest and best for sight-seeing and 
recreation ever made to the Pacific Coast. 

‘*'The general association will have five 
sessions. Each of the sixteen departments 
will have two sessions. The full pro- 
gramme for the general meeting is in my 
hands, and will be varied and interesting. 
The departments have their own officers, 
who arrange the programmes in such a 
way as to present the latest and best feat- 
ures of any given department. For ex- 
ample, the department of Normal Schools 
has been considering for two or three 
years the whole question of Normal School 
work, and will make final report of their 
investigations at the coming meeting. 

‘*T wish you would say to your read- 
ers,’’ concluded Dr. Lyte, our honored 
President from Pennsylvania, ‘‘ that this 
excursion will be opened to everybody, 
and that large parties will be formed all 
over the country, so that the trip can be 
made inexpensively and with ease and 
comfort. I am told that the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is thinking of running a 
special train through to Los Angeles 
without change of cars, and satisfactory 
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arrangements will, without doubt, be made 
by all the great lines of travel.”’ 





On November 28, 1898, Mr. I. A. 
Cleaver tendered his resignation asa mem- 
ber of the School Board of Easttown, 
Chester county, after a term of continuous 
service since 1870. His record asa school 
director is one of which any citizen might 
justly feel proud. Under his eye a town- 
ship high school was established which 
offers its pupils the advantage of prepar- 
ation for college, and in this respect it 
equals the high schools of cities and the 
larger boroughs. Mr. Cleaver was made 
the first president of the State Association 
of School Directors, and is now the 
chairman of its Executive Committee. 
Through his energetic efforts the next 
meeting at Harrisburg promises to be the 
largest in the history of the Association. 





In the death of Prof. M. H. Richards, 
D. D., Muhlenberg College lost one of 
its best professors, and the city of Allen- 
town a very efficient secretary of its 
School Board. He was a fine scholar, a 
brilliant lecturer, an experienced edu- 
cator, a gentleman of superior traits of 
head and heart. His post-prandial talks 
at Mt. Gretna will always be remembered 
as sparkling with wit and wisdom, by 
those who in recent years visited the 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua. He was a 
noted divine of the Lutheran Church. 





WE have had the life-size portrait of 
Thaddeus Stevens engraved by one of the 
best artists in the world, not with hope of 
much pecuniary profit—that is not to be 
looked for in work of this kind—but with 
the desire to make it worthy of Mr. Ste- 
vens, and to make the man a more real 
presence amongst us, and his great work 
better known to our people. Where Su- 
perintendents of schools, School Directors 
or Teachers wish it for many or all of 
their schools, we will furnish it at a low 
rate, either framed and ready to be placed 
upon the wall, or by mail in roll securely 
packed, singly or in quantity, to any ad- 
dress. The price of single copies is One 
Dollar, but, in quantity for the schoois, 
we will make the rate low enough to 
supply all who may desire it, our thought 
and purpose being to aid, so far as we can, 
in placing it upon school-room walls 
everywhere in Pennsylvania. 

This portrait speaks the man to the life, 
and is wholesome to live with, an ener- 
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gizing and stimulating influence from the 
wall. No strong and generous soul can 
live in the presence of men like this with- 
out gain in intellectual and moral force 
and in that high-souled courage for which 
they were distinguished. 

The art proofs on Japan vellum, ordered 
at the late meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association to be sent to Superintendents’ 
offices and to the Normal Schools, have 
been sent out by express, all charges pre- 
paid, and are regarded everywhere as 
another welcome and valuable contribu- 
tion from the State Teachers’ Association 
to the offices above named. It is a long- 
delayed recognition of service to the cause 
of the Common Schools. This special 
edition of art proofs is mounted on very 
thick and solid board, with mat 24x30 
inches in size. Thus mounted they weigh 
three pounds each. Framed in a wide 
flat frame, the picture makes a very fine 
appearance on the wall, where it should 
be good for fifty years. They have been 
mounted in this way for durability and 
safer shipment, and because in some places 
they may not be framed. Though the card 
board thus exposed will warp under the 
influence of atmospheric changes, the 
portrait will for many years be in fairly 
good condition even without the protec- 
tion of the frame. More than one hun- 
dred copies of this portrait have just been 
put into the schools of the City of Lan- 
caster by order of the School Board. 


THE SOURCES OF HISTORICAL 
INFORMATION. 








‘*T NEVER knew there was any history 
outside of the text-book; the idea of con- 
sulting the sources of information never 
entered my mind, because it was never 
suggested by those who taught me.’’ 
This was the confession of a gentleman 
of superior culture. It correctly repre- 
sents the teaching of history in many 
schools. Of course, it is the only method 
possible in schools which have no libra- 
ries and no reprints of the sources of his- 
torical information. 

Fortunately, the efforts to make the 
original sources accessible are now bear- 
ing fruit. Leaflets giving reprints of 
early documents can be purchased in 
large quantities at low prices. One of the 
latest series of reprints is known as the 
Liberty Bell Leaflets. They are edited 
by two Pennsylvania educators, Drs. M. 
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G. Brumbaugh and Joseph S. Walton, 
and issued by the oldest publishing house 
in the State, the Christopher Sower Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. Among other 
documents this series contains the charter 
of the States General of Holland to the 
settlers on the Hudson, Penn’s Frame of 
Government of 1682, John Dickinson’s 
Arguments against English Taxation, 
Conrad Weiser’s Notes on the Habits and 
Customs of the Iroquois and Delaware 
Indians,and the famous Ordinance of 1787. 
A great advance in educational method 
was made when pupils were led from the 
study of treatises on literature to the 
study of literature itself; from the study 
of books on nature to the study of nature 
itself; from the book method of studying 
chemistry and physics, with occasional 
experiments by the teacher, to the labor- 
atory method, through which the pupil 
learns how to manipulate apparatus and 
instruments of precision and to question 
the objects of nature instead of the writ- 
ings of Aristotle. When Galileo discov- 
ered sun-spots, aJl sorts of arguments 
were employed to prove that he was mis- 
taken. One learned monk declared that 
he had read Aristotle through from be- 
ginning to end; that the great Aristotle 
says nothing about spots on the disc of 
the sun; therefore, there are none. Ap- 
parently it never occurred to him that a 
better way to test the claims of Galileo 
would have been to examine the sun 
itself, instead of a book on the sun. 
Agassiz had two students, working side 
by side in the laboratory. The one was 
a beginner, the other an advanced stu- 
dent. To the former he gave a fish for 
investigation, and told him to observe all 
he could without reference to a text-book. 
To the latter his directions were very dif- 
ferent. He asked him to investigate a 
kind of fishes found in Lake Erie, to con- 
sult all the authorities, as it would save 
much trouble and work. He was teach- 
ing the former how to use his eyes and 
hands as an independent observer. The 
latter had acquired the art of observation 
and the ideas which lie at the basis of 


zoology ; hence he knew how to use books ; 


and how to test and supplement the state- 
ments of an anthority by original investi- 
gation. There is a limit to the laboratory 
method as ordinarily understood. The 
pupil can not be expected to rediscover 
for himself all that his predecessors have 
found out. He must learn the methods 


of investigation and the methods of util- 
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izing what others have discovered and re- 
corded. In history the actors and events 
can no longer be brought before the stu- 
dent as the botanist brings specimens of 
plants before the class. The historian 
derives his information from records and 
other documentary sources; these the 
pupil must learn to consult and use, but 
it would be folly to expect him to find 
out for himself from the original sources 
all the iuformation which historians have 
gathered in text-books, compends, and 
elaborate treatises. Leaflets are helpful 
in teaching the learner how to consult 
the original sources of historical informa- 
tion ; they are not designed to supplant 
the regular text-books. If used in the 
right way, they prove a valuable help in 
teaching the history of our country. 





——<—_____— 


HENRY C. HICKOK. 





N the fullness of time Henry C. Hickok, 

one of the most far-seeing and most 
brilliant of all the devoted men who have 
had to do with the framing of our school 
system, has passed to his rest. He died 
on Friday, December 16th, at his home 
in Philadelphia, leaving a son and two 
grandchildren with whom he was living 
at the time of his death. Some three 
weeks before he died a partial stroke of 
paralysis compelled him to take to his 
bed. For the first week he was perfectly 
rational, though he spoke slowly and 
with effort, recalling, as we sat by his 
bedside, old times, interesting episodes in 
our school history, and men with whom 
he had long ago been more or less closely 
associated; and he looked forward to- 
wards recovery. Later his mind began 
to fail, and when again we saw him, 
some ten days or more before his death, 
his power of attention was like the flame 
that leaps for a moment to fall as quickly. 
We have known him for forty years. It 
was the old quick flash of comprehension, 
but the staying power was gone, and he 
was slowly dying. 

Mr. Hickok was born in Cayuga Co., 
New York, inthe year 1818. The family 
removed to Pennsylvania when he was 
but a child. His father was a teacher, in 
charge of an academy at Lewistown, and 
also an instructor of classes in vocal 
music, whose name we remember well 
upon the title-page of a collection of songs 
which he compiled some seventy years 
agoor more. He was killed in a railroad 
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accident when in the prime of life, and 
the boy was suddenly left to care for 
himself. With good head and heart, 
good health, and a resolute will, he made 
his way to such good purpose that he was 
admitted to the bar in early manhood. 
He studied law under Judge Thompson, 
of Chambersburg, was admitted at Harris- 
burg in 1840, and began the practice of 
his profession. He soon took an active 
interest in politics, became editor of a 
partisan newspaper in the interior of the 
State, and was widely known on the 
political platform as one of the best 
stump speakers of his time,—going into 
a political campaign with the joy of the 
war-horse for the battle. It was in this 
fiery school that he acquired that easy 
control of himself, his subject, and his 
audience which characterized him in so 
great degree upon the platform. 

When Governor Pollock was elected in 
1854, his services during the campaign 
were recognized as so valuable that he 
was promised an important place in the 
new administration. In the complica- 
tions that arose it became necessary for 
him to take the place of deputy in charge 
of school affairs in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth. He was at 
first resolved to decline ‘‘with thanks’’ 
—it was so much below what he had been 
led to expect in the distribution of State 
favors—and besides he was not interested 
in the school system. But finally, to the 
lasting good of the Commonwealth, and 
another instance of how God brings his 
fitted though unwilling instruments (in 
the sense of not being drawn towards it) 
to do the work appointed for them, he 
agreed to make trial of the place, with the 
prospect of something better ahead. So 
Burrowes came to the Common School 
work; so Higbee came to it; each of them, 
as it were, like Hickok, driven into it. 

When he read the new schoo! law, 
passed at the previous session of the 
Legislature, of whose provisions he had 
up to that time been densely ignorant, he 
saw with the keen brain of the trained 
lawyer and publicist, and felt with the 
heart of the patriot and lover of human- 
ity, that here was work worthy of the 
ability of the greatest and the devotion 
of the best. Here, indeed, where he had 
never dreamed of finding it, was the most 
important and influential office in the gift 
of the Governor. He was at once the 


ideal soldier on guard—alert, eager, cap- 
able, and tireless in defence of the ad- 
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vanced outpost that had unwittingly been 
entrusted to his care. The strong posi- 
tion won from the enemy must be held at 
all hazards and at any cost. The pay 
was low, the rank was not high, but the 
greatness of the responsibility made 
amends for all that. Bold to attack, with 
unflinching courage in defence, and with 
masterly strategy in both, so he was in 
watch and ward. And all the while, by 
night and by day, like a bond slave he 
toiled, but gladly, for his heart was in it, 
his dream of hope for millions was in it, 
his prayers were in it. 

And the County Superintendency was 
retained, which would, in all probability, 
have been lost under a man less watchful, 
less devoted, or less enthusiastic; the 
Normal School law was placed on the 
statute-book, for it was he who requested 
Dr. Burrowes to write it just in season to 
secure its passage at that favorable oppor- 
tunity; through his personal effort Zhe 
School Journal was made the official organ 
of the Department; and the Department 
of Public Instruction itself was created 
under the Separation Act written by him 
—a measure which was encouraged and 
aided by Governor Pollock, but which 
had not at the time the approval or sup- 
port of Secretary Curtin, Dr. Burrowes, 
Dr. Wickersham, or many another lead- 
ing school man, all of whom thought 
that, at that particular juncture, some- 
thing better for the schools might have 
been secured in its stead. 

The history of this influential and 
growing department for the past thirty 
years has shown that Mr. Hickok was 
right, and that here also it was his privi- 
lege to confer a great benefaction upon 
the State. New dignity was at once 
given to the direction of the Common 
Schools, both at the Capitol and in the 
thought of the people. Dr. Burrowes 
succeeded Mr. Hickok; Mr. Coburn fol- 
lowed; then Dr. Wickersham, for a period 
of thirteen years; Dr. Higbee, for nine 
years; Dr. Waller succeeded him; and 
now Dr. Schaeffer, in his second term of 
office. Isit at all probable that men like 
these in the educational work would have 
held office, or for so long term of years as 
three of them have done, as head of a 
bureau at a low salary, in the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth? 

The text of the Separation Act, which 
but a few of our readers may have seen, 
appears in the Jume number, 1857, page 
375, of this journal, and is as follows: 
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AN ACT TO SEPARATETHE STATE AND 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS. 

SEc. 1. Be it enacted, etc., That from and 
after the first Monday in June, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven, the 
department of Common Schools shall be de- 
tached, and remain separate from the office of 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth; and a 
Superintendent of Common Schools shall be 
appointed by the Governor every third year, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall hold his office from the first Monday 
in June, for and during the term of three years, 
if he shall so long behave himself well, and he 
shall be liable to be removed from office by the 
Governor for misbehavior or misconduct, at any 
time during histerm, and any vacancy that may 
occur in said office of Superintendent shall be 
supplied by a new appointment for the unex- 
pired term of the former incumbent: 

Provided, That in the event of any such re- 
moval, the Governor shall at the time, com- 
municate his reasons therefor, in writing, to 
the superintendent thus displaced, and also to 
the Senate if in session, and if not, within ten 
days after their next meeting. 

The act is in three sections, the last two 
defining its provisions. It was approved 
by Governor Pollock April 18, 1857. 

Mr. Hickok had richly earned the 
honor of appointment as the first Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, which 
position he held from 1857 until 1860. 
He is the last of the school men of his 
era. Not many public men have such a 
record of opportunities improved. But 
he had long outlived his generation. No 
one in Philadelphia, as he lay in his 
coffin, knew that this dead man in their 
midst had done more for Pennsylvania 
than any living man, or any score of liv- 
ing men, in all that city of a million souls. 

The funeral took place at half-past 12 
o’clock from the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church. ‘The casket, which was of black 
walnut, with silver handles, bore a plate 
of the same metal, with the inscription, 
‘‘Henry C. Hickok. Born April 26, 
1818; Died December 15, 1898. Aged 80 
years.’’ There were no floral tributes dis- 
played except a large pillow from the 
family. The funeral sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Clarke, and the services 
were continued at the grave. The inter- 
ment took place in the churchyard of the 
Radnor Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Rosemont, for which the carriages left 
the church at 1:15 o'clock. The im- 
mediate family, which included Dr. C. N. 
Hickok, a brother, who came from Ever- 
ett, Bedford county, accompanied the 
body to the grave. The honorary pall 
bearers were Dr. Edward Brooks, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Philadelphia ; Dep- 
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uty Supt. Henry Houck, Dr. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, editor of Penna. School Journal ; 
Col. A. Loudon Snowden, Col. O. C. Bos- 
byshell, J. R. Sypher, Esq., Messrs. M. 
H. Cobb and Chas. F. Twining. 

In closing his remarks Rev. Dr. Clarke 


said: ‘* Mr. Hickok was connected with 
the Presbyterian churches of Lewistown, 
Chambersburg, Harrisburg, Narberth, 
and the Mutchmore Memorial church, 
from which he is buried. He was also a 
member of the building committee of the 
Oxford Presbyterian church in Philadel- 
phia. Life has closed for him full of 
years, full of usefulness. But above all 
honors was his faith in Christ and his 
calm trust in Him as the ground of eternal 
hope.’’ 

It will be interesting to read the fol- 
lowing sketch, written when Mr. Hickok 
was eighty years of age. It is simple, 
graphic, and has in it the freshness and 
vigor of his best days: 


DEFENCE OF THE COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY. 


As already stated in Zhe School Journal 
I had never read the new School Law of 
1854 until I took my place in the School 
Department to administer it, although 
the volume of the Acts of Asssembly 
passed at the session of 1854 had been ly- 
ing on my office table at home for months 
after I knew that I was to take charge of 
the School Department as Deputy Super- 
intendent. I supposed it was merely a 
little more tinkering with the school 
law, as had been the case for many years 
previous, and therefore could not be of 
much account, and I was not pleased 
with the prospect of the unimportant 
work I would have to do in the Depart- 
ment. It I was to go into the administra- 
tion I wanted some position of more im- 
portance, and where there would be 
something /o do, besides mere routine 
desk work, which was not at all to my 
taste and temperament. Deputy Secre- 
tary, I thought, would suit me better, 
and I bombarded Governor Pollock with 
oral and written importunities to make 
the change, but without effect; so I gave 
up the struggle, thinking that after I got 
to Harrisburg I would be able to make 
some flank movement or other that would 
better my position, or that I would be 
able to find some better location for the 
practice of the law. 

The opposition to the School Law of 
1854 was very bitter, wide-spread and 
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implacable. It was a potent cause of 
Governor Bigler’s defeat. A perfect ava- 
lanche of correspondence about the School 
Law and the changes it made centred at 
my desk, and I soon discovered that my 
position was by no means a sinecure, that 
the School Department was no place to 
take things easy. I also discovered that 
this very obnoxious school law was sub- 
stantially right in principle, and in time 
could not but become acceptable in prac- 
tice if it could be maintained unbroken 
and unmutilated long enough for that re- 
sult. I saw that I had in my hands the 
best wing of the administration and the 
most permanently useful, but how to 
withstand its great unpopularity I did 
not know. It all depended upon the 
Governor and, as already stated, I so in- 
formed him. He decided that the law 
should have atrial. But I soon saw that 
the utmost desk-work in the Department 
could not save the day; that it would re- 
quire the whole power and influence of 
the Governor to withstand the adverse 
popular pressure and prevent the mutila- 
tion or repeal of the law; and I was at my 
wits’ end to know how to get some pub- 
lic announcement from him to shield and 
fortify the Department and the Legisla- 
lature, to roll back the tide of opposition 
and give school officers an opportunity to 
show what the law would do if faithfully 
administered, and thus reach and trans- 





form public sentiment. 


It would be nearly a year before the | 
Governor’s first annual message could be | 


sent in to the Legislature, and in the 
meantime irreparable damage would be 
done to the school law by the passage of 
many bills, general or local, to change its 


rovisions under pretense of ‘‘improv- | 
ing’’ thelaw. New agencies and powers | 


of the utmost generic importance had been 
intrenched by the law of 1854 in the cita- 


duty of the hour, notwithstanding the 
formidable popular clamor, was to defend 
that citadel at all hazards and to the last 


extremity, if we wereever to havea system | 
was going to sustain the new school law, 


of public schools worthy of the Common- 
wealth and equal to its educational neces- | 
sities. 

One day whilst brooding despondently | 
over the formidable obstacles in the way | 
ot the success of the new school law, the 


Governor informed me, while in the Ex- | 
| meeting had produced effect. 
| 


ecutive Chamber on an errand, that he 
had that morning received an invitation | 
from the Reading School Board to be | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
del of the statute-book, and obviously the | 
| 
| 
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present at a public reception in that city 
to be given in his honor by the Board, 
‘‘and,’’ said the Governor, ‘‘I have a 
great mind to accept it.’’ I was electri- 
fied. ‘This was just the opportunity tbat 
was needed to define his position then, and 
roll back the tide of opposition. 

I told him I thought it was a good 
idea, and I advised him to go by all 
means. He said that he wanted me to go 
along with him to represent the School 
Department, and I made no objections 
At the appointed time we found ourselves 
in the presence of a select audience, em- 
bracing the very élite of the place, the in- 
telligence, culture, refinement and con- 
trolling influence of that historic city. 
Hon.'Wm. M. Hiester,Speaker of the State 
Senate then and the year before, was 
chairman of the meeting. 

The Governor wanted me to speak first. 
I told him I should break ground squarely 
and unreservedly for the County Super- 
intendency and the school law of 1854. 
‘*Take your own course,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
I will back you up.’’ The audience was 
an inspiring one, and the opportunity such 
as might rarely present itself; and, mak- 
ing my remarks decidedly ad rem, 'I en- 
deavored to grapple with the objections 
and the sentiment of the time, and didn’t 
mince matters. I talked, I suppose, about 
twenty-five minutes, and when I resumed 
my seat, which was next to Chairman 
Hiester, he was kind enough to say that 
I had given some very good reasons for 
people to change their minds about the 
School Law of ’54 and the County Sup- 
erintendency. The Governor followed 
with one of his genial, taking, colloquial 
speeches, for which he was remarkable in 
his prime, and sat down amidst great ap- 
plause. 

I did not see any of the Reading news- 


| papers and don't know what reporters 


made of the meeting, but the news of it 
was flashed over the State on the wires, 
and encouraged the friends of the com- 
mon schools everywhere. They began 
to take heart and, if the administration 


they would roll up their sleeves to sus- 
tain the administration. That was a great 
point gained. 

On our return we had not been on 


| ‘*the Hill’’ half-an-hour before we had 


some very emphatic evidence that the 
I was sit- 
ting at my desk in the Department, which 
was the southwest room in the Executive 
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Building, On the second story just north 
of the Capitol, facing the open door at 
the northeast corner of the room, when a 
clerk in the Secretary’s office passed my 
door on his way from the Governor’s pri- 
vate office. He hailed me in passing. 
‘* They are after you,’’ he said. ‘‘Who’s 
after me?’’ said I, pricking up my ears. 
‘** The politicians,’’ said he. I laid down 
my pen and sat back in my chair, and 
listenened curiously to what he had to 
say. Hetold me that whilst he was in 
the Governor’s office a delegation of in- 
fluential politicians belonging to or affili- 
ated with the administration called upon 
the Governor to protest against his going 
out to champion the School Law and to 
defend the County Superintendency. I 
listened intently to his story. 

Gov. Pollock, he said, was sitting in his 
arm-chair and, when he learned their 
errand, he leaned his elbow upon the left 
arm of the chair, and resting his left 
cheek upon the extended thumb and 
forefinger, looked at the speaker curiously 
as if he wondered whether he understood 
himself, but made no remark until the 
latter, realizing that he wasn’t making 
the impression upon the Chief Executive 
that he expected to make, proceeded to 
attack me, saying, ‘‘Why, Hickok will 
ruin your administration if things are al- 
lowed to go on in this way.”’ 

With that the Governor sprang to his 
feet and, extending the digit finger of his 
right hand towards the delegation, ex- 
claimed, with flashing eyes, and an em- 
phasis that left no room for misapprehen- 
sion: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I will see every other 
part of my administration go down before 
I will suffer the School Department to go 
down.”’ 

This ended the conference, and the 
committee left with the discovery that 
the socially genial and pleasant Governor 
was by no means a nose of wax, and that 
when he once made up his mind upon 
any im*vortant question of principle or 
policy there was an end of all discussion; 
that you could no more shake his purpose, 
no matter what the opposing odds, than 
you could move Gibraltar from its base 
with a feather duster. At first, I did not 
feel quite sure that the committee might 
not be able to persuade the Governor to 
modify his procedure somewhat; but 
when they proceeded to threaten him, I 
sat back back in my chair perfectly con- 
tent; for, like increased pressure upon an 
arch, every attack upon him of that kind 
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steel him the inflexibly 


would 
against them. 
I have never given the names of that 


more 


delegation. It is not necessary at this 
late day, besides most of them are under 
the sod and I would not disturb the ashes 
of thedead. The spokesman of the party 
is still living and prominently influential 
in public affairs, though holding no of- 
fice, but it makes him very uncomfort- 
able to hear any allusion to that episode. 
I have never mentioned his name in con- 
nection with it, and never shall. He 
afterwards rendered good service in the 
cause, and that atones for his error of 
judgment in this instance. 


——- a 


LAFAYETTE MONUMENT. 





PENNSYLVANIA TO THE FRONT! FAILURE 
OCT. 19: TRY AGAIN FEBRUARY 22. 





HE amount of contributions to the 
proposed Lafayette Monument Fund 
reported for Pennsylvania from Hon. 
Charles G. Dawes, Controller of the Cur- 
rency, Washington, D. C., up to Decem- 
ber 19th,—just two months from the date 
on which it was asked that these contri- 
butions should be made,—is the small 
sum of twenty-six hundred and seventy- 
four (2674) dollars—about one per cent. 
of the money needed for this grand work. 
It ought to be fen “mes this amount ! 
The Keystone State, that has within 
its borders Brandywine and Germantown 
and Valley Forge and Philadelphia, not 
to forget the good old town of York, 
where Lafayette—as Dr. Jeffers tells the 
story in the November number of 7he 
Journal—chilled the cabal that would 
have removed Washington from com- 
mand of the army—this historic old State 
should take the lead in doing honor to 
the memory of Marquis de Lafayette, the 
gallant Knight of Liberty. October 19th, 
the anniversary of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, the schools of Pennsylvania made 
a great failure of it. Let us try again on 
February 22d, Washington’s birthday, 
and then do worthy honor to ‘‘the friend 
of Washington.’’ Dead people—that is, 
Horace Mann’saverage dead people— may 
say and are saying, ‘‘ We hope the monu- 
ment fund will be raised, and Pennsyl- 
vania will surely do her share towards it.’’ 
But it is live people only who will raise 
it, and they by their personal contribu- 
tions and by bringing the project to the 
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attention of others in such manner as to 
arouse their interest and to insure their 
practical sympathy and help. 

It was originally proposed that the 
monument should be erected at his grave, 
but first thoughts are not always best, and 
on December 14th, the officials of the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, accompanied by 
Jules Cambon, French Ambassador to the 
United States, and Prof. Benjamin Wood- 
ward, United States Assistant Commis- 
sioner General to the Exposition, selected 
as the site for the proposed monument 
a square in the Louvre Garden, just be- 
hind Gambetta’s monument. Thissquare 
was destined by the Third Empire as a 
site for a monument to Napoleon I. 
Hereafter it will be called Lafayette 
Square and the monument will be built to 
harmonize with the surround|ngs. 

Dr. Geo. M. Philips, Principal of the 
West Chester Normal School, who has 
just returned from Europe tells in the 
Local News, of a visit to the grave of La- 
fayette during his brief stay in Paris. 
He writes of it as follows : 


‘* After repeated inquiries I at last found 
the little cemetery, the woman in charge 
taking me back through a large vegetable 
garden belonging to a religious order, three 
of whose sisters were industriously spading 
one of its beds. Behind this, poe bya 
high wall, is the cemetery. It is small, per- 
haps five hundred feet long and fifty wide. 
It was formerly a cemetery for certain of 
the better families, and now itis not used 
at all. In the farthest corner is Lafay- 
ette’s grave. It is covered by a large, plain, 
flat slab of stone, on which is cut the follow- 
ing inscription : 

M. J.P. R. Y.G.D. 
Lafayette, 
Lieutenant General, Member de la 
Chambre des Deputes, 
ne a Chavaniac, Haute, 
le VI, Septembre MDCCLVII. 
Marie le XI Avril MDCCLXXIV. 
M. A. F. de Noailles 
Decede a Paris le XX Mai MDCCCXX- 
XIV. 
Requiescat in pace. 

‘‘ Beside it is the grave of his wife, who 
died in 1837. And behind their graves are 
those of their four children, one of whom, as 
is well known, was George Washington La- 
fayette, who was born in 1779, and died in 
1849. There is no monument erected to any 
member of the family. By Lafayette’s 


ave I found a mourning wreath made of 
lack beads (very common in European 
cemeteries) put there by the daughters of 
the Revolution of Bridgeport, Conn. Beside 
it is a standard containing a bronze insignia 
of the society from the Massachusetts Soci- 





ety of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
and at the head of the grave was another 
metal mourning wreath, entwined with an 
American flag, placed there by an American 
Commissioner to the Paris Exposition of 


“It is difficult to see how a monument 
of any large proportions can be erected at 
Lafayette’s present tomb, but perhaps it is 
planned to erect it elsewhere, and perhaps 
remove his remains toit. It is certainly to 
be hoped that the present movement in 
America to erect an adequate memorial to 
his memory may succeed.’’ 


A few days since we wrote to inquire 
as to the amounts reported from Pennsyl- 
vania, and have the following reply: 
Pittsburg $306.51, Philadelphia (a paroch- 
ial school) $7.10, Nanticoke $29.60, Con- 
nelsville $23.00, Rochester $21.50, War- 
ren $39.66, Butler $28.57, Plymouth 
$38.00, Chestnut Hill $23.75, Erie 
$141.63, Newcastle $57.74, Latrobe 
$22.59, Tionesta $21.71, Allegheny 
$27.50, Carlisle $23.08, Columbia $30.42, 
Lancaster $125.61. Pottstown $30.69, 
Sandy Run $22.59, Warren County $53.03, 
Montgomery County $54.09,Sheridanville 
$24.00, McKeesport $88.21, Shamokin 
$25.00, Jefferson County $35.00, Delaware 
County $29.86, Reading $146.73, Wilkes- 
barre (reports collected) $260.00. Total 
$2,674.35. 

There are those who say that our boys 
and girls should not be encouraged to 
give in the schools. We have had forty 
years experience of giving in school, and 
differ wholly from their view. Our ex- 
perience is that the poorest souls we have 
known among boys, and we know them 
year by year—those who are content to 
let others give, and take all they can get 
for themselves—come out of so-called 
‘‘rich’’ families. They usually wear good 
clothes, and often come out of big houses. 
They are of selfish blood, have caught the 
spirit of their family surroundings, and, if 
encouraged in the schools not to give, 
what chance remains for them anywhere? 
In giving the children no opportunity to 
be actively generous we educate towards 
selfishness. It is deeds that count, not 
words,and Donors’ Paralysis is very much 
worse for the spiritual man than famine or 
the pestilence. 

A few days since we had a letter from 
one of the best men we know, from which 
we take this paragraph: ‘‘ Do you notice 
how the custom of making Thanksgiving 
Day the occasion for ministering to the 
wants of the poor is growing? Thinkofa 
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hundred and fifty-three families in one 
town (Shamokin) having the day bright- 
ened and their hearts cheered and warmed 
into a thanksgiving mood by the school 
children’s generous gifts! Although but 
half-conscious—and perhaps all the better 
for being so—of the high service they 
were engaged in, those school children 
are so much farther on in the way, the 
royal way, of translating Thanksgiving 
thoughts into Thanksgiving deeds. As 
an educational factor in the lives of those 
children, it is of inestimable value, as 
helping on in the difficult process of ‘‘ un- 
selfing self.’’ 

Much might be said on this great sub- 
ject, but our space is gone. Shall we not 
give liberally to this Lafayette memorial ? 
Let us get up entertainments for it in the 
schools, and let Washington’s Birthday 
make amends for the shortcomings of the 
Cornwallis anniversary. The suggestion 
comes from the West that another effort 
be made on Washington’s Birthday. Ohio 
and Illinois each report more than six 
thousand dollars to date and will do much 
better. Shall Pennsylvania be proud of 
her record in connection with the La- 
fayette Monument—or ashamed of it? 
What say the Colleges and Normal 
Schools as well as the schools of town 
and country? Lancaster will increase 
her contribution. Let us all do what we 
can, and be gladly generous in doing it. 








THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


HE list of topics with the names of 
those who will open them for discus- 
sion and those who will address the com- 
ing State School Directors’ Convention, 
to meet in Harrisburg, Wednesday, March 
1st, and close with the evening session of 
March 2d, is well under way, and is given 
herewith so far as it has been completed. 
Mr. I. A. Cleaver, chairman, and his 
associates on the executive committee, are 
most earnest and active in their arrange- 
ments for this important meeting, which, 
it is thought, will be the largest in num- 
bers and most influential in result that 
has yet been held. 
All the railroad trunk lines have given 
a two-cent rate from February 27th to 
March 5th upon card orders. The sale 
of these tickets has been extended from 
February 27th to March 2d. All who 
anticipate attending should address Mr. 
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I. A. Cleaver, Chairman, Ardmore, Pa., 
stating how many from each county, 
borough, and city wil! attend, the route 
over which they will come, and the per- 
son to whom the orders for tickets for the 
entire delegation can be sent. Reduced 
rates will also be secured in hotels and 
private families. Much interest is al- 
ready manifested throughout the State in 
the coming convention. The Executive 
Committee will have all the arrangements 
completed in ample time, and are doing 
all in their power to arouse a general in- 
terest on the part of all School Directors’ 
Associations in the State. Every school 
director will have all the privileges of 
the floor in the convention, and all are 
most cordially invited to attend. The 
programme, so far as it has been ar- 
ranged, is as follows: 


Address of Welcome, Mayor J. D. Patter- 
son, Harrisburg. 

Response, Mr. I. A. Cleaver, Chairman 
Executive Committee. 

President’s Address, H. H. Hubbert, Esq., 
Philadel phia. 

Greetings from His Excellency Gov. Wm. 
A. Stone. 

Address: A Good Director and his Duty 
to-day in Pennsylvania, by Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, University of Pennsylvania. 

Address: Comparative Study of School 
Systems, by Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. 
Public Instruction. 

Physical Training in Education, by Dr. 
C. E. Ehringer, State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 

Manual Training, by Prof. W. L. Sayre, 
of Central Manual Training School, Phila- 
delphia. 

What Causes should be Sufficient to De- 
mand a Change of Text-books, and what 
Influences should Govern a Director in Vot- 
ing for any particular book? by J. E. 
Wanner, Esq., Reading, Pa. 

How shall we Best Emphasize and Ex- 
press our previous declaration, that No 
District shall receive more from the State 
than it collects in Taxes from its Citizens? 
Hon. Hugh Criley, Allentown, Pa. 

How can Public School Libraries be or- 
ganized and used to meet the needs of 
Pupils as well as the Citizens of the Dis- 
trict? Prof. Wm. Howard Day, Harrisburg. 

Should State Normal Schools do more 
pedagogical and less preparatory and aca- 
demic work? Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Is there need for more High Schools 
throughout the State, and what can and 
what should they doin Preparing Teachers? 
Prof. J. B. Richey, New Brighton, Pa. 

Rural Sanitation and Improvements, H. 
H. Quimby, Esq., Phoenixville, Pa. 

Should Teachers’ Salaries be graded by 
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experience, es poner and success, and the 
grade of school work? D. F. Fortney, Esq., 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


[JAN., 


quaintance with souls such as these. 


| ‘They are rich in the best of treasure, and 


Should we have a Closer Supervision of , 


our Schools by District Superintendents, 
and How? Miss Anna Bodler, Superin- 
tendent Potter County. 
Question Box: Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer. 
Other Directors will be assigned discus- 
sions upon the various topics. 


ee 


OF CHRISTMAS CHEER. 





T is good to emphasize in school life 

the great days as they go by, for, as 
the thoughts of the boy are ‘“‘long’’ 
thoughts, so are the memories of school 
life long memories. It has been a cus- 
tom in the Lancaster High School for 
many years for the principal to read the 


staves of Dickens’ Christmas Carol, or | 


some other good thing, at intervals dur- 
ing the last days preceding Christmas, 
and to arrange a formal programme of 
music and readings or recitations for the 
closing exercises before the holidays. 

The boys of the first class wreathed the 
pillars and decorated the study hall with 
evergreen. Prof. Matz and Prof. Thor- 
bahn had been rehearsing chorus and or- 
chestra upon Christmas and other appro- 
priate music for the the past two weeks 
or more, and everything went off in the 
good old fashion that High School boys 
find pleasure in recalling. At the close 
of the exercises, after presentations and 
responses, heavy clothes-baskets, contain- 
ing the familiar bags of choice fruits, nuts, 
and candies, were brought in and soon 
emptied of their contents. It was a jolly 
time and ‘‘ good to be there.’’ 

The following was said by Prof. Mc- 
Caskey in reference to the recent deaths 
of Nathaniel Ellmaker, Esq., and of Hon. 
Henry C. Hickok, in his address to the 
boys during the morning: 

‘* Who are the best people, the choicest 
souls living the truest lives? Always 
and only those who, taking little account 
of their own ease and comfort, are tireless 
in the service of others or in watchful 
care for their well-being. These men and 
women are an incarnation of the Christ- 
mas spirit. They look for no reward— 
they ask none. They have no bargain 


with to-morrow for blessings for them- 
selves, but do the work of to-day in the 
true spirit of angelic ministration, confer- 
ring blessings upon others. It isa liberal 
education to be on terms of intimate ac- 





they gladly make you and me part owners 
in their most precious possessions. With 
much, or little, or none of this world’s 
wealth, they are still richest of all men. 
Here and there we find them; now and 
then we know them; and forall time—yea, 
for all eternity—we are their debtors. 

‘“Two men have just died whose lives 
impress this thought for me to-day. Each 
of them had rounced out his fourscore 
years. Each of them I have known for 
an ordinary life-time to be a man of high 
personal honor, just and generous—a 
noble Christian gentleman. One lies in 
the glad Christmastide awaiting burial, 
and the universal sense of this commun- 
ity, in which his long life was spent, is 
that of profound respect for a righteous 
man gone tohisreward. In him was the 
Christmas spirit and the Christmas hope, 
and his hand was quick to respond to the 
promptings of a noble, tender heart. 

‘* Now that he is gone I may speak of 
an incident which has caused me to feel 
personally very grateful to Nathaniel 
Ellmaker. AsI had asked no man per- 
sonally to make contribution to the Dr. 
Higbee memorial fund, so I had resolved 
in the case of that in honor of Dr. Bur- 
rowes. But when, two or three years 
ago, I was sending out printed matter to 
the State in the interest of the latter 
memorial, it seemed good to talk with 
this large man upon the subject. I did 
not ask him for acontribution, but simply 
stated the situation to the son of Amos 
Ellmaker, who had been the honored 
preceptor of Dr. Burrowes in the law, and 
went my way. A few days later he sent 
mea check for fifty dollars. It was worth 
to me twice fifty dollars to have him send 
that fifty as he did, so promptly and with 
such perfect courtesy. 

‘*On Monday last, in a church draped 
in mourning, I saw the coffin lid close 
down over the face of an old friend, the 
second of these two good men. Three 
weeks ago I saw him, and again two 
weeks ago, at his home in Philadelphia, 
as he sank peacefully to the end. Henry 
C. Hickok forty years ago was State 
Superintendent of Education in Pennsyl- 
vania, intimately associated with Govern- 
ors Pollock, Packer and Curtin during a 
formative era in our school system ; and 
to his keen foresight, integrity of purpose, 
and eminently wise direction of our 
school affairs the State owes an ever-in- 
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creasing debt of obligation. After leav- 
ing Harrisburg he was for many years 
connected with the United States Mint in 
Philadelphia, first as Chief Clerk and 
later as law officer, his profession being 
that of the law. He was always a lover 
of learning. He was an elegant and 
forcible writer, a ready and eloquent 
speaker; and even to old age retained in 
a marvelous degree the intellectual vigor 
of his prime. The loss of his eyesight 
and other circumstances over which he 
had no control made the last years of his 
life an heroic martyrdom. But he was a 
true man always, and all the more that, 
through all his life, he had been a loyal 
member of a Christian Church, with the 
Christmas cheer in his heart that shone 
bright tothe end, and the Christmas joy in 
his hope that nothing could take away.”’ 


~~ 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 











ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson: The county 
institute this year was the best attended we 
have ever held, 317 teachers being present. 
The instructors were Dr. A. E. Winship, Dr. 
A. E. Maltby, Prof. E. D. Stewart, Dr. S. F. 
Hague, Dr. A. A. Galbreath, and Prof. J.S. 
Brown. The evenings were filled by Dr. 
Winship, on ‘‘ Hypnotism ;’’ by Rev. G. M. 
ee» ag on ‘‘A Family Quarrel’; by the 
Smith Sisters’ Concert; and by Dr. Nourse. 
Miss Emma K. Leeffler, of py ear saleng was 
the soloist. The teachers’ half hour each 
morning was well attended, and some very 
interesting talks were given. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: A very excellent 
institute was held at Frankfort on Friday 
evening and Saturday, November sth and 
6th. Twenty-five teachers were present, 
and the discussions were interesting and 
helpful. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The local institute 
held at Kutztown was largely attended by 
teachers, directors and citizens. Col. J. A. 
M. Passmore delivered a very interestin 
lecture on ‘‘ The Bermudas.’’ The Wilcze 
Concert Company gave an entertainment 
one evening. The institute at Huff's 
church was slimly attended on account of 
the bad weather. 

BUTLER—Supt. Gibson: The schools are 
doing good work this year, have not as yet 
found one failure. Local institutes were 
held in Cranberry, Adams, and Clinton 
townships during the past month. Cran. 
berry township is agitating the question of 
a Township High School in a very com- 
mendable way. 
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ship has beautified the Beaver Run school 
rooms by frescoing the wa!ls and ceilings. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: A two-story 
brick building, four rooms, will be ready for 
occupancy in Grampian borough the first of 
next year. Two new brick houses have 
been built in Sandy township, and one 
frame in Bell township. 

ELK—Supt Sweeney: Benezette and Jay 
townships united in holding an excellent 
local institute, November 4th to sth. The 
County Superintendent delivered an address 
at the evening session on ‘‘ What Children 
Should Read,’’ and gave talks next day on 
Reading and Primary Arithmetic. All the 
teachers except one were present, and took 
an active part in the work. Much enthu- 
siasm was aroused, and we look for good 
results. County institute was held at Ridg- 
way. All the teachers in the county were 
present during the entire week. The meet- 
ing was one of unusual interest and profit. 
The instructors and entertainers were of the 
highest class, so that it was next to impos- 
sible for a teacher to become indifferent, or 
to absent himself from the institute. The 
weather was good, the evening entertain- 
ments were quite well patronized, and suc- 
cess attended the institute as a whole. Our 
schools are doimg well, for they are in the 
hands of teachers interested in their work. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: The county 
institute was voted a success on every side. 
Teachers were all enrolled excepting four. 
All the sessions were well attended by di- 
rectors and citizens. Three local institutes 
and three educational meetings have been 
held since the meeting of the county insti- 
tute. All of these were large and enthusi- 
astic meetings. 

JUNIATA--Supt. Marshall: Ourcounty in- 
stitute was held Thanksgiving week. All 
the teachers but onewereenrolled. The in- 
structors were Hon. L. D. Bonebrake, Drs. 
C. W. Deane, G. M. D. Eckels, E. W. 
Chubb, Profs. A. A. Killian, and T. D. 
Kulp. Evening lecturers were Hon. L. D. 
Bonebrake, Hon. Geo. R. Wendling, Dr. C. 
W. Deane, and Dr. Chas. T. Steck, and an 
evening entertainment by the Cecilia Musi- 
cal Club. The attendance of directors was 
larger than usual, and the usual interest 
was manifested by the general public. For 
the first time the honor system was used 
for recording attendance, and it proved sat- 
isfactory to all concerned. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: The supervis- 
ing principals of the county have organized 
themselves into a conference committee for 
the purpose of popularizing the movement 


' of establishing high schools in rural dis- 


tricts. They have arranged tu hold a series 


_ of open door meetings to the general public 


' in different portions of the county. 


CarBon—Supt. Beisel: Packer township | 


has improved all its school rooms by paper- 
ing the walls and ceilings. 
has also rais«d the salaries of teachers. The 
lowest salary paid is $40. Mahoning town- 





This township © 


One of 
these was held at Quarryville on the twenty- 
sixth of November. The meeting was 

rly attended owing largely to the very 
inclement weather of the day, but what it 
lacked in numbers it made up in the char- 
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acter of the discussions. The next meeting 
will be held at Christiana in the month of 
anuary. The programme of all the meet- 
ings is so arranged as to touch upon those 
phases of the high school question that are 
now uppermost inthe public mind. Will it 
pay to open a high school? What is the 
most practical course of study that can be 
adopted? Should it be a township or inter- 
township affair? What provision should be 
made for transportation of the young peo- 
ple? Howcan public opinion be reached to 
endorse the movement? Is success in active 
life more easily attained by the young man 
who has a high school training? These are 
some of the points to which the attention of 
our people is directed. As in so many 
other instances of our school system, it is 
public opinion and not —— that is 
needed at this juncture. The professional 
attitude of our high school principals may 
be better appreciated when it is remembered 
that they engage in this work solely in a 
spirit of selfsacrifice. They are giving 
their time, services, and money to further 
the end, with no prospect of compensation 
save the hope that the movement may be- 
come a success. Local institutes are grow- 
ing in popular support. Ten of these meet- 
ings will be held during the current term. 
LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Our county in- 
stitute was the largest and one of the most 
successful ever held in the county. Every 
teacher was present at the opening session. 
The instructors were Hon. L. D. Bonebrake, 
Hon. C. C. Miller, Drs. M. G. Benedict and 
F. H. Green, Supt. Geo. W. Twitmyer, Dr. 
H. U. Roop, Miss Carrie E. Meyers, and 
Miss Ida M. Donges. The Reading Circle 
adopted ‘‘ White’s School Management,”’ 
‘‘Waymarks for Teachers,’’ ‘‘ Educational 
Foundations,’’ and ‘‘ Painter’s History of 
Education.’’ A permanent organization,em- 
bracing the high school and grammar school 
teachers, was effected during the week of 
institute. The first meeting will be held on 
the second Saturday in January, in the 
high schooi building of Lebanon. Much 
good is expected to result from this organi- 
zation. The Directors’ Association held a 
very successful session on Thursday of in- 
stitute week. Every district was repre- 
sented. Jackson, however, was the only 
district fully represented. The compulsory 
law should be more rigidly enforced in some 
of our districts. I have visited all the 
schools once, with twoexceptions. The pros- 
pect is bright for a prosperous school year. 
MIFFLIN — Supt. Cooper: Thirty - two 
schools were visited during November. 
The annual institute was a complete suc- 
cess, and we look for good results. The di- 
rectors of Wayne have improved the appear- 
ance of their school-houses by a coat of 
paint. The Yeagertown school property, in 
Derry, has been greatly improved by a neat 
fence and the painting of the building, which 
looks like a new brick. There should be 
more singing in some of our schools. We 





still hear of complaints by teachers concern- 
ing a shortageof supplies. I spent two days 
at the Huntingdon county institute, and 
was pleased to note the energy and interest 
of our good neighbors. 

PikE—Supt. Sawyer: The county insti- 
tute was a decided success in every particu- 
lar. The public manifested much interest 
in all the proceedings of the week, many 
people coming from distant parts of the 
county to attend. Only one teacher was 
absent during the week. The increased in- 
terest in school matters shown by the public 
is certainly very encouraging. 

PotTreR.—-The Austin high school, under 
the principalship of Prof. F. J. Wandall, 
gave a musical and literary entertainment 
at the close of the first school term, Decem- 
ber 16th, for the purpose of increasing the 
school library. The receipts of the evening 
were $162.71, which will be invested in 
books. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: The great edu- 
cational event of the month was the annual 
institute; 316 teachers were in attendance. 
The interest manifested by teachers and 
patrons was beyond precedent. Many were 
unable to gain an entrance on account of the 
throng in attendance. The instructors 
were Dr. N. C. Shaeffer, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
Dr. Frank S. Fox, Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., 
Prof. E. D. Stewart, Prof. Geo. Little, Prof. 
J. D. Meese, and Prof. C. M. Parker. We 
feel confident that the instruction given 
during the week will result in much good to 
our schools, and that it will serve to bring 
our teachers to have a broader and higher 
idea of their work. 

WAyYNE—Supt. Hower: The attendance 
at the annual institute just held was greater 
than at any previous one. Notwithstanding 
the severe storms and drifted roads, most of 
the teachers were in attendance. Dr. 
Rounds of New York talked on psychology 
applied to teaching, Supt. Twitmyer on 
pennmanship and pedagogy, Supt. F. O. 
Payne, of Long Island, on nature study, 
and Dr. Schaeffer on taxation. Prof. J. A. 
Sprenkel had charge of the music. The third 
annual session of the Directors’ Association 
was well attended, twenty-one of the thirty 
districts being represented. The following 
topics were discussed at this meeting: A 
summer Normal in Wayne county; what 
can directors do to make the school better ? 
a course of study for the rural schools of 
Wayne county; and grading teachers’ sala- 
ries. These questions were ably discussed, 
and much good will result. The evening 
entertainments were exceptionally well pat- 
ronized, and the institute was a success in 
every way. Most of the fifty schools vis- 
ited during the last month are doing stron 
work, but several failures were recorded. 
What can be done to get rid of these indif- 
ferent, listless, self-satisfied teachers? Sev- 
eral new libraries have been started, whilst 
many new books have been added to those 
already in existence. 
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BRADFORD City—Supt. Miller: An insti- 
tute was held in the high school building, 
Saturday, December 3rd. Dr. F. C. Bush, of 
the University of Buffalo, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Vascular System.’’ Supt. Holden, of Olean, 
New York, gave a talk on ‘‘ The Adolescent 


Period of Pupils.’’ Supt. Miller read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Development of the Chlld.’’ 
Prof. Ryan, of the Third Ward schools, 
also gave an address. Rev. A. R. Kiefer 
delivered a most entertaining address. The 
meeting was attended by all the teachers, 
a number of the members of the Board of 
Control, and other citizens. The schools 
are much crowded, and two additional rooms 
have been rented on Main street until the 
building now in course of erection shall be 
completed. 

DUNMORE—Supt. Bovard: I attended the 
county institute at Scranton. It was one of 
the best we have had. Three night schools 
are now in operation. Our day schools are 
doing better work this year than they had 
ever done. Teachers are working hard, 
tong is good, improvement all along the 
ine. 

HAZEL Twre. (Luzerne County) — Supt. 
Mullhall: Lafayette Day was generally ob- 
served in our schools, and collections taken 
up, amounting in the aggregate to nearly 


fifteen dollars. 

HUNTINGDON — Supt. Cleaver: The 
Thanksgiving Day offering for the needy 
was quite liberal. This growing custom 
has a twofold blessing: it tieeom the young 
in giving and the destitute in receiving. 
Our county institute was another stadium 
in the onward march of education. Inspira- 
tion was there given that must mean better 
schools throughout the county than would 
be possible without such meetings. 

MIFFLIN Twe. (Allegheny Co.)— Supt. 
Reed: The new school houses at Franklin, 
Cochran, and Hope Church, and the new 
addition at Dravosburg, are being used for 
the first time since the beginning of this 
term of school. No more comfortable school- 
rooms can be found anywhere than in these 
new buildings. They reflect great credit 
upon the board and all connected with their 
construction and arrangement. In point of 
size, arrangement, heating and ventilating 
they are all first-class. The substantial 
work in many of our schools is on the in- 
crease Soon, if the present rate of progress 
continues, high schools can be established 
and maintained. Our township institutes, 
held monthly, have been very good. The 
welfare of the child is being considered 
more and more carefully by many of our 
teachers in their daily work. On November 
5th, the Carnegie Homestead Library within 
our brome was dedicated. More than 600 
of our pupils participated in the exercises, 
and many of them are now being benefited 
by reading the books of this library, which 
are offered free to our pupils. Andrew 


Carnegie’s monuments are being erected 
during his lifetime. 


Long may he live! 
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NEWPORT Twp. (Luzerne County) — Supt. 
Dewey: Eight teachers are now employed in 
the evening schools. The following classics 
were purchased durfng the month for use in 
the high school, twenty-four copies of each: 
As You Like It; Pope’s Essay on Man and 
Favorite Poems; Burns and Scott, Favorite 
Poems; Tennyson, Longfellow Whittier, 
Favorite Poems; Gray’s Selected Poems; 
Cowper's, The Task, and Selected Poems; 
and Childe Harold. 

PHGNIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: The County 
Teachers’ Association held an all-day meet- 
ing in the First Baptist church of this place, 
December 3d. Besides directors and mem- 
bers present and participating in the exer- 
cises, County Supt. F. P. Bye and Supt. W. 
W. Rupert, of Pottstown, gave interesting 
and instructive addresses. Thanksgiving 
Day contributions were made in all the 
schools for the Phcenixville hospital. 
These consisted of a liberal supply of pota- 
toes, all kinds of groceries, and a considera- 
ble amount of money. 

READING. Supt. Mackey: Lafayette 
Arbor Day was observed with appropriate 
exercises in all the schools. Many visitors 
were present. Contributions to the Memor- 
ial Fund amounted to $146.73. Two new 
school buildings have been completed, and 
the contracts let for three more to be com- 
pleted by next April. A supply of attract- 
ive, interesting and helpful supplementary 
reading and arithmetics was provided at a 
cost of $550, and an additional supply of 
academic dictionaries for pupils’ use. 

SHAMOKIN — Supt. Harpel: Saturday, 
October 1st, was the day set apart by the 
Grand Army for the unveiling of the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the Soldiers 
and Sailors of the Civil War. During the 
military and civil parade the school chil- 
dren were massed at the school buildings 
along the line of march, and as the ‘‘ Old 
Defenders ’’ passed by, the children, under 
the lead of cornetists, united in singing our 
national hymns. La Fayette Arbor Day 
was appropriately observed by all our 
schools, and a voluntary contribution 
amounting to twenty-five dollars was made 
by the children to the La Fayette Memorial 
Fund. The pupils in our high school are 
taking a special interest in athletic sports. 
Foot ball and basket ball teams have been 
organized, and the work in the gymnasium 
seems more attractive than usual. The 
school board is improving the academy and 
high school properties by putting down a 
fine eight-foot flag pavement. Our evening 
schools opened with a large enrollment on 
the 14th of November. The afternoon of 
November 23d was set apart for our annual 
Thanksgiving exercises, and the usual do- 
nations for the poor were brought in by the 
children. Notwithstanding the ‘hard 
times,’’ a sufficient amount was contributed 
to 7 supply one hundred and fifty-three 
needy families. Many a home was made 
happy by these little acts of charity. 
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| Baurs was a yoo vocalist and a hme composer. LOOKING at the uses of common sense 1 Ene schuut- 
; He sang in New York in 1534. He acyuired such | room, they are legion. It may be said of teachers 
4 musical reputation as few English singers or com- | what an old Scotch elder said of ministers: «« There 


posers have ever done. Balfe was born in Ireland, | be three things a mon needs to make him a success- 
4 and was first distinguished as a singer. His voice | ful minister, viz.: gude health, religion, and gudc 
i was a harytone of moderate power, but his style was | sense; if he can hae but one o’ these, let it be gude 
most beautifully finished and full of feeling. He | sense; for God can gie him health, and God can gic 
afterwards merged the singer into the composer. His | him grace, but naebody can gie him common sense.’ 

sparkling and effective operas enjoy popularity, as also | Music is the fourth great want of our nature; first 
his aerengenneite of Moore’s melodies and other songs. | food, then raiment, then shelter, then music. —Bovee. 


THE SILENTLY FALLING SNOW. 
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1. In flakes of a feath-er - y white, ’Tis fall-ing so gent-ly and 
2. The earth is all cov-ered to- day With man-tle of ra- di - ant 
3- Oh, hap- py the snow-birds I see, While hop-ping and fiit-ting they 
xy P- : 
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slow; Oh, pleas-ant to me _ is the sight, When si - lent-ly fall- ing the 
| show; It sparkles andshines in the ray, In crys-tals of glit - ter - ing 
. | go, They tell of a art - son = me, Tr feed-ing in beau- ti - ful 
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; snow ; Snow, snow, snow, When si - lent- ly fall - ing the 
snow ; Snow, snow, snow, In crys-tals of  glit-ter - ing 
: Snow, snow, snow, While feed-ing in beau- ti - ful 
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Snow, snow, snow, When si-lent- ly fall-ing the snow. 

4 Snow, snow, snow, In crys-tals of glit- ter- ing snow. 

i Snow, snow, snow, While feed-ing in beau- ti - ful snow, 
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5. But soon with the breath of the spring, 
Down streamlets and rivers ’twill flow; 
The season of summer will bring 
Bright flowers for silvery snow. 
Snow, snow, snow, 
Bright flowers for silvery snow ; 
Snow, snow, snow, 
Bright flowers for silvery snow 


4- How spotless it seems, and how pure, | 
[ would that my spirit were so! 
i Then, long as the soul shall endure, 
More brightly I’d shine than the snow. 
Snow, snow, snow, 
More brightly I’d shine than the snow ; 
Snow, snow, snow, 
More brightly I'd shine than the snow, 
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